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No. IV.—THE UNIVERSITY OF VALENCIA. 
[ Description of the Students. ] 





THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 

Tue principal characteristics of the Spanish youths, 
who devote themselves to the study of theology, are, 
mental inactivity, skill in selecting the best road to 
advancement, and recklessness of the happiness of 
all human beings but themselves. Their vocation to 
quit the world seems to profane observers, very like 
a calculation about the best means of succeeding in 
it. To inducea son to embrace this most sacred and 
lucrative profession, is the first wish of a tender pa- 
rent with a large family. ‘ Myson shall not bea 
cobbler, like his father; shall not have the trouble 
of earning a livelihood by the sweat'of his brow ; he 
shall rise to the distinction of living an idle man; 
and as the way to accomplish this desirable object, 
he shall go to the university and study theology.”’ 

A quiet phlegmatic walk,—an air without any 
marked expression, except that it may be dashed 
with a little professional hypocrisy—limbs aukward 
and cramped, from want of being developed by 
manly exercises; eyes modestly fixed on the ground, 
these are the outward signs of the theological student. 
When any one, on entering the university, proclaims 
himself a member of this class, you examine his phy- 
siognomy, thinking to discover in him the son of 
some noble or wealthy citizen—one who has adopted 
his peculiar appearance and modes of thinking, from 
having been bronght up in a respectable domestic 
circle, instead of at a public institution, and when 
time has convinced you they do not proceed from that 
source, it is not without a rather lively emotion of 
disgust, that you imagine in him the upstart defender 
of ancient and cruel abuses, a new Torquemada 
heaping up a pile for an auto-da-fé, to the regular 
and solemn melody of an exrurge. 

The theological student delights greatly in the 
Serge gown and the cloak, and never throws them 
aside, even when he is going to a profane fete. In 
a country subjected to the double despotism, there 
is something delightfully imposing in these long 
training vestments. 

When in the middle of November, he journeys to 
the capital to commence the class, he has for his 
companion some muleteer, who for a very moderate 
sum conveys himself and his equipage, a weight, it 
may be imagined, not very oppressive for the mules, 
even though there be added thereto the purse which 
contains all his fortune. Arrived at Valencia, he 
either betakes himself to some friend or relation, who 
has promised to provide for him during the course ; 
or he receives a salary from his parents; or he sup- 
ports himself by the honourable exercise of some 
trade ; or, lastly, he disputes the eleemosynary pro- 
vision of soup at the convent doors, with the student 
of medicine. 

The theological student rises and retires to rest 
with the sun. Tle is always shabbily dressed, 
and forgets to shave and cut his nails. His chief 
acquaintances are ecclesiastical géntlemen, who en- 
tertain a greater or less reverence for him in propor- 
tion as they think him likely to turn out a more or 





During the constitutional regime, influenced di- 
rectly or indirectly by their professors, and pen- 
sioned by the enemies of the government, they 
either openly denounced the existing order of things, 
or showed themselves cold defenders of a liberty, 
which took away from them all chance of getting 
their bread without working for it, or else affected a 
respect for the constitution, which generally beto- 
kened an intention to conspire against it on the first 
convenient opportunity. 

* Chapelleries, curacies, benefices, prebendal stalls, 
canonries, bishoprics, archbishoprics, in one word, all 
the employments which the wisdom of Spain has set 
apart for the preservation of the apostolic purity of 
its religious teachers, hold in expectancy crowds of 
youthful aspirants of the lowest classes in the state, 
each of whom rush every year to the university, pro- 
claiming aloud the principle, ** Qui non est mecum 
contra me est,” and showing by his conduct to the 
students of the other professions that he under- 
stands it to mean, ‘‘ He who is not a theological 
student is the enemy of all students of theology.” 

Thus feeling, he comes forth, in the fulness of the 
time, to employ his dexterity in destroying the foun- 
dations of moral obligation, in confounding duties 
to God with duties to Cesar, and sacred things with 
profane, being well assured that he has a stronger 
security for the success of his influence than that 
dexterity could afford him, in the false zeal of mis- 
guided fanatics, in the sword of the civil magistrate, 
and in the tribunal of the inquisition. 

But the good sense of the people of Spain, called 
forth by a free press, and by the debates in the Cor- 
tes, has produced a wonderful abatement in this in- 
fluence. That unbounded reputation which the 
priests enjoyed so quietly before the invasion of Na- 
poleon has departed, never to return. It is no an- 
swer to these assertions to speak of the two last 
rebellions in Catalonia—for various peculiar causes, 
of which it would be inconsistent with the object of 
our present sketch to give an account, are in 
opération there; but look atthe state of the other 
provinces; look at the contests which are springing up 
among the clergy themselves—contests which threaten 
in a short time to become fierce and bloody; and 
the truth of the remark we have just made will be 
abundantly confirmed. ut to return. 

To gain the cap of a doctor in theology, it is neces- 
sary to pronounce a Latin speech of an hour’s length, 
and to argue on the same subject for an hour and a 
half. The candidate informs the principal beadle of 
his desire to try for the degree of doctor, in order that 
he may register his riame in the books, and may ap- 
prize the rector of his intentron. The candidate 
then asks one of the doctors of the university to do 
him the favour of being his padrino + during the ex- 


* In the year 1797, out of a population of 10,541,221 
souls, there were in Spain 168,248 persons in some capa- 
city or other connected with the church. Out of 55,000,000 
acres, there are now 

Belonging to private individuals 17,599,900 ; 
the nobility ......... 28,306,700 ; 
in morimain — ....e.. «- 9,093,400. 

+ Corresponding to the father of the college in our 

English universities —EDITOR. 











it is an honour to perform the office in question, or 
because he receives double the gratuity given to the 
other doctors. On the appointed day, the rector, the 
chancellor, the padrino, the candidate, and the bea- 
dle assemble in the hall of the chancery, in order 
that the candidate may draw a kind of academical 
sortes. For this purpose, he is presented,with a 
knife, with which he opens three several times a book 
which the chancellor keeps shut in his hands, re- 
marking each time the subjects treated of in each 
page ; then the candidate‘ makes choice of one of 
these subjects to be the text of his speech, at the 
same moment placing in the chancellor's hands a 
sum sufficient to pay the rectors, the doctors, the 
padrino, the beadles, and the university officers con- 
cerned in this exhibition. This act finished, the 
candidate makes a call upon all the doctors, and 
prays them to be indulgent. This is a visit rather of 
ceremony than of use, for the only really formidable 
persons are the three doctors who bring arguments 
against the unfortunate candidate. With such an 
instrument as the scholastic logic, they, indeed, have 
it in their power to tear and torture his faculties ! 

When the great theatre, (a hall in the centre of 
the university,) has been opened, and all is prepared, 
the candidate mounts the chair, and sits down; the 
“padrino” follows, and sits on his left hand; the 
rector and the D. D.’s sit round a table, on which 
there are some books, writing materials, two hour 
glasses, and a bell, before the rector, who is the 
president. The hour-glasses having been turned up, 
the bell rings, whereupon the candidate rises, and 
prefaces his discourse by making bows and apolo- 
gies to the audience: he then seats himself again, 
and delivers his exercise, till at the end of an hour, 
the bell rings, and he is reduced to silence. It is 
then that the godfather brings his help, in dealing 
with the syllogisms, which are sometimes of consi- 
derable number and complication. The candidates 
for this degree generally get through pretty well, as 
they do not aspire to it until after a long course of 
study. The examination for the degree of bachelor 
is sought for towards the beginning of the course, 
and the consequence is, that the candidates learn by 
rote what is necessary, without much troubling 
themselves about the meaning. We sometimes hear 
sounding orations from incipient doctors, who are 
not likely to be very brilliant rhetoricians in the vul- 
gar tongue. 

THE LAWYERS. 


Unlike the theologians, the legal students are al- 
most uniformly of good birth and fortune. Ease 
and frankness and self-possession, with an appear- 
ance of elegance and luxury, are the usual charac- 
teristics of this class. 

The law student wears an academical dress of 
more graceful form, and more expensive material, 
than the theological disciple; and he generally con- 
trives to diversify it with a variety of rents through 
which may seen the beauties of his inner and lay 
garment. The moment his class is dismissed, he 
strips himself of even this outward and visible sign, 
and mingles with the most dashing youths of the 
town. He glitters in all quarters, criticises the act- 
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ors at the theatres, loses his money at play in the 
coffee-houses, dwells in society, and breathes but at 
the feet of the ladies: and one great curse of his ex- 
istence is, that his father will not let him travel in 
foreign countries, nor let him spend as much as he 
wishes at home. 

When he first arrives, he takes up his abode at 
the best inn, and pays for the best living; and his 
next proceeding is, to find apartments for himself 
and his servants, of whom the student of theology is 
frequently one ; and then begins that career to which 
we have just alluded. Yet among so much apparent 
idleness and folly, there are also plenteous seeds of 

ood ; and this was never shown more clearly than 
am the late political struggles of Spain. These young 
men were eager,and courageous liberals ; and many 
of them who are now in London amid the obscurity 
and poverty of exile, were, in 1820, the strenuous 
and able leaders of popular reform’. 

In Spain every thing is subjected to corporations. 
No kind of industry can be practised by him who 
has not been enrolled inaguild ; and wherever there 
is a legal college, no barrister can exercise his pro- 
fession without having become a member of it. The 
places of mayor, of judge in the courts of justice, and 
of counsellor in the different royal councils, are the 
chief prizes for the ambition of this profession. The 
faults so commonly attributed to barristers, both in 
and out of place, are perhaps for the most part refer- 
able to the system through which, and the public 
by which they live. But however this may be, the 
bar has never attained in Spain to the dignity which 
it has reached in other countries. Yet her jurists 
have recently given evidence of talents and know- 
ledge, which would have done honour to any class in 
any country, and we point to the names of Jovella- 
nos, Argumoso, Arnao, Viegas, Cambronero, and 
others, as to decisive testimonies of that rich pro- 
mise which has been so long and constantly repressed 
by despotism and by the inquisition. 

At the middle of June the examination begins; and 
is conducted by the various professors in different 
classes. Though not very severe, it is sufficient to 
frighten the students into industry for a few months 
beforehand. 


THE MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


We have still to speak of the most singular tribe 
which frequents the University of Valencia. The 
medical students are an adventurous and audacious 
body. They are commonly reported to be wild, 
fool-hardy, and factious ; and the extravagant pranks 
which they perpetrate, and the broils which they de- 
light in stirring, fully justify the common character 
of the gentlemen who wear the sable wand. 

The medical student is usually without home or 
stay, or property of any kind, or the slightest preten- 
sion either of rank or birth. He is a meagre, yet a 
vigorous being; accustomed to carry on a continual 
struggle against hunger, which he never could sup- 
port but by the utmost endurance, nor elude but by 
uuequalled activity. His neatness of hand, and 
readiness of wit, the light, buffoon, and versatile 
tendencies of his whole nature, enable him to ex- 
tract an uncertain subsistence from the good-nature 
of the mob, and the weary listlessness of country 
gentlemen, The habits of life and of thought of 
these personages, have marked their look and de- 
meanor with a perpetual activity and hungry rest- 
lessness, a busy, ready-witted, and observant shrewd- 
ness. Utterly careless manners, an irregular gait, 
set off with perpetual and extravagant gesticulation ; 
a monosyllabic diction, which seems a mere vent for 
the inward excitement; a gaze as piercing as an 
eagle's, and a brow as threatening as a lion’s, denote 
to the least attentive observer that he is looking upon 
a medical student. His equipment includes a hat, 
which in its time has seen many matriculations; 
a gown and cassock, relics of the middle age of the 
university, and which may have been honoured by 
adorning the youth of an archbishop ; shoes of much 


botching, and little blacking ; and stockings that ex- 

* The gentleman to whom we are indebted for this 
paper is one of the best-informed, the ablest, and the 
most patriotic of these unfortunate but admirable persons, 





hibit, through their manifold variety of holes, a 
tendon Achillis, which looks as if it had not escaped 
the Styx. 

However, the medical student never is depressed, 
never ceases to press forward. He endeavours to 
obtain a place in the house of some canon or rich 
ecclesiastic. Here he has nothing to dread on the 
score of food; but he sléeps on a wretched bed 
with scarcely any covering, in a garret, the whole 
furniture of which consists in his gown aud cassock 
thrown over a stretched cord, and a guilarrilla, or 
little guitar, hung against the wall. When he is for- 
tunate enough to be thus placed, his time is divided 
between his university studies and the performance 
of the most menial offices, such as cleaning the shoes 
and so forth, for the whole family. In the evening 
he has the luxury of a walk among the trees, while 
he assists the venerable priest, who has perhaps 
paced beneath them for some thirty years. 

He who can procure no such desirable situation, 
shifts for himself in holes and corners as well as he 
can. In a large town, such as Valencia, he fills a 
dozen offices. He writes letters for parted lovers ; 
he carries burthens from the coaches; he reduces 
into one kind of money the sums paid for oil and 
charcoal, which, according to custom, is sold in ano- 
ther kind. He tells the news, and performs all 
manner of commissions for the nuns; and this is 
among his most profitable labours. Those who have 
voices, go about with the blind to sing serenades, or 
to celebrate the saints’ days. These last solemnities 
are far too numerous, and the occupation which 
they afford to the students is very gainful. The 
supplies obtained by any of these methods, are for 
the gratification of luxurious and capricious tastes, 
for victuals are daily distributed at the gates of the 
monasteries. Sometimes however, for reasons with 
which we are unacquainted, perhaps from liking for 
the profession, the medical student turns beggar. And 
such are the various expedients for the winter exist- 
ence of these embryo Galens. 

In summer, as soon as they have finished their 
session, they begin a new species of existence. They 
quit the town for the country; and, according to 
their different means, talents, and accomplishments, 
they form knots and societies which seek for a com- 
mon subsistence. They set up, for instance, a band, 
comprising a little guitar, (the beloved companion of 
the student,) a Biscayan tambourin, (Pandero,) which 
supplies the bass; and a timbrel, (Soyajas,) sur- 
rounded with bells and jingling bits of tin. The last 
is a particularly lively and national instrument, and 


joins in very well with the triangle, which is also 


used in these orchestras. The concert is sometimes 
improved by the addition of a violin, a flute, or a 
clarionet. Every member of the troop has his pro- 
per business. Some are singers; some performers 
on instruments. One is a dancing master, another 
a juggler, a third is a ventriloquist, and there is ne- 
ver any want of a poet. The bard is perhaps the 
distinguished individual, to whom is committed the 
part of Pito, the nearest approach to which, in Eng- 
land, is the clown of a pantomime. His business 
is to amuse every body, while his comrades are 
otherwise employed; he heads the troop, and cozens 
the public into giving its money freely. He must 
have impudence, enterprise, and humour; but the 
most indispensible of al! his attributes, is the talent 
for seizing occasions and circumstances. When 
they are quitting the town, the poet takes a formal 
leave of it. He bids a sentimental adieu to all its 
remarkable buildings and institutions; to his friends 
and benefactors; and to that immortal and beloved 
monastic cauldron, which has furnished him so 
many dinners, and consoled so many of his internal 
afflictions. They relate their winter adventures to 
shorten their summer journey, and now and then 
turn aside to some spot chosen for its trees and wa- 
ter, eat the provisions of their wallets, and sleep for 
a time in the cool shadows. When they reach the 
first of the intended villages, they display themselves 
in all directions, enter it to the sound of their music, 
and parade through every part of it. The houses of 
the Administrator and of the apothecary are filled 
with the fame of the troop of students, (la estudian- 





tina,) and the clowns and damsels who are engaged 
to be married, hasten their weddings, (perhaps they 
only want an excuse,) that they may be honoured by 
this additional magnificence. Next morning, the 
youths show themselves at mass ; and get surrounded 
by an eager throng. Under the auspices of the wife 
of the administrator, and in her house they make a 
theatre with a few boards and bed-curtains, and play 
the Drubbing of the Doctor*; and the blows are an 
infinite delight to the audience. They play, when 
necessary, with abundance of noise and energy ; and 
close the entertainments with a fandango, or bolero, 
The next morning they carry off the profits, and 
leave the tenderest farewells. 

If in any village it does not suit them to set up a 
theatre, they try to reap their harvest by other 
means. The music is a perpetual resource; and 
those who are not musicians, tell stories; ask puz- 
zling questions, which they at last answer themselves ; 
and exhibit tricks of sleight-of-hand. But that which 
most astonishes and awes the country people, isa 
scene prepared by the ventriloquist, in which he 
avails himself of the popular superstition as to nota- 
ries. It is of course the bad esteem in which nota- 
ries are held in Spain, that has given rise to the vul- 
gar belief of its being impossible for them to be 
saved. In almost every village, on? is told a tale of 
the illness, death, and visible damnation of some no- 
tary who has lived there not long before; and 
this, with the moral that it is the trade of these 
personages to plunder and cheat, and that this one 
in particular never would repent. Going upon these 
very sufficient data, the ventriloquist student brings 
back the notary to life, and makes him speak audi- 
bly. The universal locks of the village stand on end, 
The peasants remain fixed in horror, with their 
mouths wide open; the children are too much 
frightened to cry, and press closer to their mothers, 
who are themselves ready to swoon; and, at last, 
the student puts out the candle, introduces the 
damned soul of the notary into the room, and makes 
it known to the company. Naw is the crisis. Every 
body begins to scream; but the ventriloquist pre- 
tends that he cannot find any thing to light the can. 
dle with, and in the mean time carries on his dispute 
with the soul of the notary. Till, when light is 
brought, they begin to laugh at the mode in which 
the terror of each had shown itself: but the damna- 
tion and resurrection of the notary remains for ever 
the constant and undoubted tradition of the village. 

They also, on occasion, become the quack-doctors 
of the hamlet; and propound their panaceas for 
tooth-ache and chilblains, ‘with all the gravity which 
befits their solemn office. 

At Cadiz, Barcelona, and Madrid, there are me- 
dical colleges of real utility and respectability. All 
the Spanish physicians of any eminence belong to 
these establishments. The professors are well-in- 
formed men who have travelled abroad. And the 
whole spirit and character of these institutions is as 
different as possible from that which we have just 





THE BRIDE. 
The Bride ; a Drama, in Three Acts. By Joanwa 
Bartiie. 8vo. pp. 108. London, 1828. Col- 
burn. 
Tur literary history of Miss Baillie is one continued 
exhibition of great natural genius cramped and dis- 
torted by bad judgment. It cannot be surprising to 
us, that she, who in earlier life entertained of hu- 
man nature the opinion that the passions lay sorted 
and packed up in the heart, as they did once upon a 
time in the box of Pandora, to be singly taken out 
and used at need, should in after years as grievously 
misapprehend that same nature, and confidently hope 
to extirpate among the people of Ceylon the dearest 
passion of all savages, by addressing to them a drama 
in which a monarch, amorous and triumphant, fore- 
goes his revenge against a rival, and a queen he 1s 


* Probably similar to Moliere’s Medecin Malgré Lui. 
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weary of, from the impulses of paternal affection. 
Now, without disputing for a moment that morality 
inculcated in this form has much more chance of being 
useful to a people notoriously attached to dramatic en- 
tertainments, than a ship load of tracts and sermons, 
we yet venture to apply to Miss Baillie’s scheme the 
epithets of extravagant and empirical, on many 
grounds. Wewill trouble the reader with one only. 
One cause of the extreme fondness among barbarians 
for scenic representations, is the almost insuperable 
difficulty they experience in considering quatities or 
acts abstractedly. Whether your object be to amuse 
or to instruct them, example will be the mode most 
agreeable and effective of so doing. To encourage 
among them certain feelings, or to deter from cer- 
tain crimes, little is done by merely describing the 
nature and the consequences of each; but place be- 
fore them an individual so feeling, so committing, 
and according to the coincidence of his character 
with their notions of vice or virtue, they may be led 
warmly to admire or imitate, or vehemently to detest 
and avoid. The power, therefore, of the dramatist 
over the minds of such a people is prodigious ; but 
it is nevertherless limited in range; he can enlarge 
and fortify their previous notions, but he cannot 
change them. By annexing certain qualities and 
actions to an ideal personage, he can strengthen pre- 
vious dispositions to love or hate, to cultivate or shun 
those qualities and actions ; but if Le run counter to 
popular opinon, if he paint a hero with endowments 
by them considered unheroic, or a villain on whose 
actions they do not look as criminal, his influence 
must nearly or entirely cease. And here we think 
Miss Baillie’s great mistake has lain. She observes 
in her preface, Xc. very justly, that the most effectual 
mode of conveying instruction to a peopie emerging 
from barbarism, is frequently that of dramatic repre- 
sentation; but she has failed to perceive, that a 
draina in opposition to their preconceived notions of 
morality cannot much instruct, because it cannot 
much excite, amuse, or please them. In a design, 
then, of such extreme ditticulty—a design to persuade 
the Cingalese, by means of a play, that what they 
esteem a weakness is a virtue, that forgiveness is 
nobler than revenge—it seems more than usually 
requisite that the execution be as well contrived as 
possible. The hero, for instance, whose foregoing of 
the pleasnres of revenge constitutes the moral of the 
piece, should in other respects be made dignified and 
interesting, according to Cingalese ideas, and en- 
dowed with all those qualities which are held virtuous 
in Ceylon, and England also. This has not been 
effected ; and the bulk, moreover, of the play, is made 
up of calm philosophical sentiments well suited to 
reflective Europeans, but not at all to a nation like 
the Cingalese, on whom the light of civilization is 
just dawning. We have been thus particular in 
giving the reasons why we think this publication 
must fail of its intended effects, because all truly 
benevolent designs are deserving of attention, and 
more particularly one emanating from a lady of such 
very high endowments, moral and intellectual, as 
Miss Baillie. A very short sketch of the simple plot 
of The Bride will suflice. Rasinga, the king, hi- 
therto a monogamist, resolves on a new wife, to the 
great annoyance, of course, of his present one, Ar- 
tina, and her brother, Samarkoon, who also happens 
to be in love with the destined bride. He carries 
her off, inspired by love and sympathy for his sister, 
from the guards who are conducting her to Rasinga. 
The enraged monarch soon rescues her, and imprisons 
and condemns Samarkoon to death, and afterwards 
the queen Artina, for endeavouring to procure his 
escape; resists all the prayers and exhortations to 
mercy of one Juan de Creda, a Spanish medical 
missionary, but is mollified at the moment of execu- 
tion, by the heroism of his little son, Samar, who 
insists on dying with his mother; forgives Artina, 
forgives Samarkoon, and gives up to him the posses- 
sion of the bride. There is some little hitch in the 
plot, owing, we suspect, to Miss Baillie’s having at 
firstintended that Rasinga should relent, subdued by 
the Christian precepts of De Creda; so that while he 
clearly pardons from motives of paternal tenderness, 
he justifies the proceeding in the last scene by the 


evangelical doctrine of forgiveness of injuries. Such 
are the incidents of a drama, which, though far, very 
far below the former efforts of this authoress, is yet 
a delightful contrast to the recent manufactures in 
this line, of noble and ignoble plagiarists. The fol- 
lowing soliloquy of Samarkoon, when he first sus- 
pects the king’s designs, has nature and force. 


* A bride! 
It cannot be!—Tho’ her unveiled face 
Was of surprising beauty—O how lovely! 
Yet he bestowed on her but frigid praise, 
And still continued to repress my ardour, 
Whene’er I spoke of the fair mountain maid, 
With silent stern reserve.—lIs this like love? 
It is not natural. 
Ah! but it is; 
It is too natural,—-deep subtle nature. 
How was my idiot soul so far beguiled 
That I ne’er thought of this? 
Yes, yes, he loves her! 
Loves her whom I so well—so dearly love, 
That every female image but her own 
Is from my heart effaced, like curling mists 
That, rising from the vale, cling for a while 
To the tall cliff’s brown breast, till the warm sun 
Dissolves them utterly —’Tis so; even she 
Whom I have thought of, dreamt of, talked of,—ay, 
And talked ¢o, though in absence, as a thing 
Present and conscious of my words, and living, 
Like the pure air around me, every where. 
(after a pause.) 
And he must have this creature of perfection ! 
It shall not be, whatever else may be ! 
As there is blood and manhood in this body, 
It shall not be! 
And thou, my gentle sister, 
Must thy long course of wedded love and honour 
Come to such end !——Thy noble heart will break. 
When love and friendly confidence are fled, 
Thou art not form’d to sit within thy bower 
Like a dress’d idol in its carv’d alcove, 
A thing of silk and gems and cold repose ; 
Thy keen but generous nature Shall it be? 
I’1] sooner to the trampling elepbant 
Lay down this mortal frame, than see thee wrong’d.” 





Artina seeks to change the purpose which her 
lord entertains of bringing home a new wife. She 
enters with Samar and her other children, Rasinga 


speaks. 
‘‘ Here take this seat, Artina. 
Artina. No, my lord ; 


I come not here to sit; 1 come to kneel, 

As now beseems a scorn’d forsaken wife, 

Who pleads with strong affection for her children ; 
Who pleads in painful memory of love 

Which thou for many years hast lavished on her, 
Till, in the gladness of a foolish heart, 

She did believe that she was worthy of it. 

Rasinga. Yes, dear Artina, thou wert worthy of it ; 
Thou wert and art, and shalt be loved and honour’d 
While there is life within Rasinga’s bosom. 

Why didst thou think it could be otherwise, 
Although another mate within my house 

May take her place to be with thee associated, 
As younger sister with an elder-born ? 

Such union is in many houses found. 

Artina. 1 have no skill in words, no power to reason : 

How others live I little care to know : 

But this I feel, there is no life for me, 

No love, no honour, if thy alter’d heart 

Hath put me from it for another mate. 

Oh, woe is me! these children on thy knees 
That were so oft caress’d, so dearly clierish’d, 
Must then divide thy love with younger fav’rites, 
Of younger mother born? Alas! alas! 

Small will the portion be that falls to them. 

Rasinga. Nay, say not so, Artina ; say not so. 

Artina. | know it well. Thou thinkest now, belike, 
That thou wilt love them still; but al! too soon 
They'll be as things who do but haunt thy house, 
Lacking another home, uncheer’d, uncared for. 

And who will heed their wants, will sooth their sorrow, 
When their poor mother mouiders in the grave, 

And her vex’d spirit, in some other form, 

Is on its way to gain the dreamless sleep. 

Kneel, Samar, kneel! thy father lov’d thee first, 

In our first happy days —Wilt thou not, boy ? 

Why dost thou stand so sullen and so still ? 





Samar. He loves us not. 





Artina. Nay, nay, but he will love us. 
Down on thy knees! up with thy elasped hands! 
Rasinga, O Rasinga! did I think 
So to implore thy pity—me and mine 
So to implore thy pity, and in vain! 
[Sinks on the ground exhausted with agilations 
Rasinga. (raising her gently in his arms.) 
Dearest Artina! still most dear to me ; 
Thy passionate affections waste thy strength ; 
Let me support thee to another chamber, 
More fitting for retirement and for rest, 
Come also, children —Come, my little playmates! 
Samar. We're not thy playmates now. 


Rasinga. What dost thou say? 
Samar. Thou dost not speak and smile and sport 
with us 


As thou wert wont: we're not thy playmates now. 
Rasinga. Thou art a fearless knave to tell me so. 
{[Exeunt Artina, leaning on her husband, and 
the children following.’ 


The character of De Creda is well drawn. Our 
readers will admit that the following remarks area 
good lesson to Britons, as well as Cingalese. Ra- 
singa is contrasting the practice with the precepts of 
Christians, and animadverts on their religious dis- 
cord. De Creda replies, that the important truths 
of christianity are acknowledged by all sects. 


“ Rasinga. And what, I pray, are these acknowledged 
precepts 
Which they but learn, it seems, to disobey ? 

Juan, The love of God and of that blessed Being, 
Sent in his love to teach his will to men ; 

Imploring them their hearts to purify 
From hatred, wrong, and ev’ry sensual excess, 
That in a happier world when this is past, 
They may enjoy true blessedness for ever. 

Rasinga. Then why hold all this coil concerning that 
Which is so plain, and excellent, and acknowledged ? 

Juan, Because they have, in busy restless zeal, 
Rais'd to importance slight and trivial parts ; 
Contending for them, till they have at last 
Believ’d them of more moment, even than all 
The plain and lib’ral tenor of the whole. : 
As if we should maintain a wart or mole 
To be the main distinctions of a man, 

Rather than the fair brow and upright form, 
The graceful, general lineaments of nature. 

Rasinga. This is indeed most strange: how hath it 

been? 

Juan. The Scripture lay before them like the sky 
With all its glorious stars, in some smooth pool 
Clearly reflected, till in busy idleness, 

Like children gath’ring pebbles on its brink, 
Each needs must cast his mite of learning in 
To try its depth, till sky, and stars, and glory, 
Become one wrinkled maze of wild confusion. 
But that good Scripture and its blessed author 
Stand far and far apart from all this coil, 

As the bright sky from the distorted surface 
Of broken waters wherein it was imaged.” 


The two lyrical trifles in this drama are so pleas- 
ing that we regret our want of room to quote them. 





EMBASSY TO SIAM AND COCHIN CHINA. 





Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of 
India to the Courts of’ Siam and Cochin China ; 
Exhibiting a View of the Actual State of those 
By Joan Crawrurp, Esq., F.R.S. 

London, 


Kingdoms. 

&ec. late Envoy. 1 vol. 4to. pp. 600. 

1828. Colburn. 
Tue author of this work is one of several distin- 
guished writers on the east, whom the existing rela- 
tions between England and India have in our time 
enabled to instruct and amuse the world. The por- 
tion of the east to which his present work refers has 
for a considerable period been almost untouched by 
travellers, and is in itself of high interest and great 
importance. The countries which compose it extend 
at their extreme limits (including the Malay Penin- 
sula) through twenty-three degrees of latitude and 
through fifteen of longitude. They include, more- 
over, the chief seat of the Buddhist religion, so cu- 
rious and extensive a form of oriental faith, as well 
as a large empire*, where the prevailing creed is the 
semi-atheism of China. These regions are not petty 


* Cochin China. 
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or ‘frivolous objects of study, like the aborigines of 
New South Wales, who have ill repaid research from 
there being really very little to be learned among 
them. The Indo-Chinese nation present society 
under a condition, in some respects very compli 

cated, in all very curious. They have ancient laws, 
voluminous literature, religions, sects, varieties of 
speculative opinion, arts, commerce, an historical 
antiquity ; and Siam and Cochin China alone con- 
tain a population of 8,000,000 of persons. 

Such are a few of the salient points with regard 
to the countries visited by Mr. Craw furd. Towards 
the close of 1821, he was sent as envoy to the two 
courts by our Indian government. His work con- 
tains, first, a personal narrative of the voyage and 
residence, and this is followed by several very im- 
portant chapters, in which the author gives, as an 
historian and philosopher, a summary of all that he 
observed, and of all that is known from other sources, 
with respect to the kingdoms in question. We may 
here remark, that the study of the regions he de- 
scribes is very much facilitated by the large, origi- 
nal, and excellent (though of course imperfect) map 
prefixed to the volume. 

The first three chapters contain an account of the 
voyage as far as the roads of Siam. They include 
many valuable details and observations with regard 
to the various countries passed by the ship, and to 
places at which the mission landed, and especially a 
far more complete account of Penang than any be- 
fore accessible. The fourth chapter begins the ac- 
count of the intercourse with the Siamese. After a 
short delay they proceed up the river to Bang-hole, 
the present capital, which is thus described :-— 

“ March 29.—The morning presented to us a very 
novel spectacle—-the capital of Siam, situated on 
both sides of the Menam. Numerous temples of 
Buddha, with tall spires attached to them, frequently 
glittering with gilding, were conspicuous among the 
mean huts and hovels of the natives, throughout 
which were interspersed a profusion of palms, ordi- 
nary fruit-trees, and the sacred fig ( ficus religiosa.) 
On each side of the river there was a row of floating 
habitations, resting on rafts of bamboos, moored to 
the shore. These appeared the neatest and best de- 
scription of dwellings; they were occupied by good 
Chinese shops. Close to these aquatic habitations 
were anchored the largest description of native ves- 
sels, among which were many junks of great size, 
just arrived from China. The face of the river pre- 
sented a busy scene, from the number of boats and 
canoes of every size and description which were 
passing to and fro. The number of these struck us 
as very great at the time, for we were not aware that 
there are few or no roads at Bang-kok, and that the 
river and canals form the common highways, not 
only for goods, but for passengers of every descrip- 
tion. Many of the boats were shops containing 
earthenware, blachang*, dried fish, and fresh pork. 
Venders of these several commodities were hawking 
and crying them as in an European town. Among 
those who plied on the river, there was a large pro- 
portion of women, and of the priests of Buddha; the 
latter readily distinguished by their shaved and bare 
heads, and their yellow vestments. This was the 
hour in which they were accustomed to go in quest 
of alms, which accounted for the great number of 
them which we saw.” : 

After some petty exhibition of Siamese absurdity, 
we find, under the date of April 1, the following sig- 
nificant passage :— 

““The presents for the king were landed this 
morning, at the particular request of the court. The 
pretext for this was to afford an opportunity of exa- 
mining and registering them before they were pre- 
sented at the audience, but I am afraid the real mo- 
tive was no other than an anxious desire to be put in 
immediate possession. A_ trifling circumstance, 
which took place in delivering them, afforded a sin- 
gular example of indelicacy on the part of the officers 
of the Siamese government. Among a great many 
pieces of British muslin, which constituted an article 


*** A fetid condiment in very general use in the 
countries beyond the Ganges, and generally composed of 
: 


i shrinns and other small fish.” 





of the presents, it was alleged that there was a short 
delivery of four, as the numbers did not correspond 
with the list given in at Pak-nam. This serwus de- 
falcation was communicated to me by a formal mes- 
sage, and a hope expressed that the deficiency would 
be made up. At the same time, no notice was 
taken of two pieces of fine Genoa velvet, which were 
delivered beyond the quantity expressed in the list, 
although of ten times the value of the muslins! As 
soon as our clerk brought this last circumstance to 
the notice of the messengers, not another word was 
said about the alleged defalcation of the muslins ! 

** In the course of the morning, two of the court 
interpreters called upon us ; the one a Christian and 
the other a Mohammedan. They dealt very freely 
with one another’s character, and each assured us, 
in his turn, that the other was totally unworthy of 
confidence.” 

An interview with the eldest illegitimate son is de- 
scribed with spirit; but we must pass it over for the 
more important occurrence of the presentation to the 
king. This we shall quote at length. 

* April 8.—The ceremony of our introduction to 
the king having been fixed upon for this day, we left 
our dwelling at half-past eight in the morning for 
the palace. <A twelve-oared barge, with the rowers 
dressed in scarlet uniforms, was furnished by the 
court, for the conveyance of the gentlemen of the 
mission; another for our Indian attendants, about 
twenty in number ; and the sepoys of the escort were 
conveyed in the ship’s launch. It was made a par- 
ticular request, that our servants, but especially the 
sepoys of the escort, should form part of the proces- 
sion. About nine o'clock, we landed under the 
walls of the palace, where we found an immense con- 
course of people waiting to view the spectacle. The 
accommodation for conveying us to the palace con- 
sisted of net hammocks, suspended from poles, fur- 
nished with an embroidered carpet, and according 
to the custom of the country, borne by two men 
only. The management of these unstable vehicles 
was a matter of some difficulty, and our awkward- 
ness became a subject of some amusement to the 
crowd. The escort, after saluting us at the landing- 
place, fell in and formed part of the procession. 
Afier passing the first gate, we came to a very exten- 
sive market, crowded in every part with the popu- 
lace. This led directly to the second gate, where a 
street of Siamese soldiers, in single file, was formed 
to receive us. These were of a most grotesque ap- 
pearance, their costume being neither Asiatic nor 
European, but a strange mixture of both. Their 
uniforms consisted of a loose jacket of coarse scarlet 
broadcloth, buttoned in front ; a pair of small loose 
trowsers barely reaching to the knee; and a hat with 
asmall round crown and broad brim, which was 
coated with red paint or varnish, and composed of 
rhinoceros hide, a substance which is sabre-proof,. 
Their arms consisted of muskets and bayonets, coated, 
like their hats, with a thick red varnish. Some of 
the muskets were without ramrods, and altogether in 
a very poor state in regard to efficiency. 

“At the second gateway we dismounted from our 
litters, and left the escort, which was not permitted 
to go farther. We were also compelled at this place 
to part with our side-arms,—no person whatever, 
we were told, being permitted to come armed within 
the immediate precincts of the royal residence. Pass- 
ing through this gate, we went along an avenue hav- 
ing a line of sheds on both sides, under each of which 
was a cannon of enormous size. In this avenue also 
a street of Siamese military, similar to those just de- 
scribed, was formed to receive us. Turning a little 
aside from this avenue, we were conducted into an 
immense hall, which seemed to be not less than eighty 
or ninety feet long, and forty or fifty broad. This, 
I believe, was the principal hall of justice; but it 
did not seem to be much frequented, for pigeons, 
swallows, and sparrows had nested in the roof—and 
were now flying about without fear or interruption, 
as tt is a religious maxim not to disturb them. 
Close to this building, ten elephants, caparisoned, 
were drawn out; the first we had seen since our 
arrival. 

‘Carpets were spread for us, and we were re- 





quested to wait a summons into the royal presence, 
We were not detained above twenty minutes when 
the summons arrived, and we proceeded to the hall 
of audience. This portion of the royal inclosure 
was, like the rest that we had passed, filled with a 
crowd of people who were curious and clamorous, 
but not rude. A number of officers, with white 
wands, attended to keep off the crowd; and two offi- 
cers, after the manner of heralds, preceded us. We 
now reached the third and last gate, which contains 
the principal palace, a building with a tall spire, and 
roofed with tin; the hall of audience, distinct from 
the palace; and an extensive temple of Buddha. 
We were here requested to take off our shoes, and 
to leave behind us our Indian attendants. None of 
our party whatever, indeed, were permitted to go 
beyond this spot, except the four British officers of 
the mission. I had previously stipulated that our 
interpreters, although not admitted into the presence, 
should be within hearing; but in the hurry of the 
moment they were jostled, and hindered from fol- 
lowing. As soon as we had entered the gate, we 
found a band of music, consisting of not less than a 
hundred persons, drawn up to form a street for our 
reception. The instruments consisted of gongs, 
drums, brass flutes, and flageolets. 

** Opposite to the door of the hall of audience 
there was an immense Chinese mirror, of many 
parts, which formed a screen, concealing the interior 
of the court from our view. We had no sooner ar- 
rived at this spot than a loud flourish of wind instru- 
ments was heard, accompanied by a wild shout or 
yell, which announced, as we afterwards found, the 
arrival of his Majesty. We passed the screen to the 
right side, and, as had been agreed upon, taking off 
our hats, made a respectful bow in the European 
manner. Every foot of the great hall which we had 
now entered was literally so crowded with prostrate 
courtiers, that it was difficult to move without the 
risk of treading upon some officer of state. Prece- 
dence is decided, upon such occasions, by relative 
vicinity to the throne; the princes being near the 
foot of it, the principal officers of government next 
to them, and thus in succession down to the lowest 
officer who is admitted into the presence. We 
seated ourselves a little in front of the screen, and 
made three obeisances to the throne, in unison with 
the courtiers. This obeisance consisted in raising 
the joined hands to the head three times, and at 
each touching the forehead. To have completed the 
Siamese obeisance, it would have been necessary to 
have bent the body to the ground, and touched the 
earth with the forehead at each prostration, I 
thought the place assigned to us, although not a very 
distinguished one, the highest it was intended to 
concede; but we had no sooner made our obeisances 
than we were requested to advance, and were finally 
settled about half-way towards the throne. The as- 
signing to us the first place, and our advance after- 
wards to a more honourable one, was evidently an 
artifice of our conductors to exact a greater number 
of obeisances than we had pledged ourselves to 
make; for when we were seated the second time, 
the whole court made three additional obeisances, in 
which we were compelled to join, to avoid the im- 
putation of rudeness. 

* The hall of audience appeared a well-propor- 
tioned and spacious saloon, of about eighty feet in 
length, perhaps half this in breadth, and thirty feet 
in height. Two rows, each of ten handsome wooden 
pillars, formed an avenue from the door to the throne, 
which was situated at the upper end of the hall. The 
walls and ceiling were painted of a bright vermilion; 
the cornices of the former being gilded, and the latter 
thickly spangled throughout with stars in rich gild- 
ing. Between the pillars we observed several good 
lustres of English cut-glass. The apartment would 
have been altogether in good taste, but for the ap- 
pearance, against the pillars, ofsome miserable lamps 
of tin-plate, which had been imported from Batavia, 
and which were in all likelihood prized only because 
they were foreign. 

‘‘The throne and its appendages occupied the 
whole of the upper end of the hall. The first was 
gilded all over, and about fifteen fee’ high. It had 
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much the shape and look of a handsome pulpit. A 

ir of curtains, of gold tissue upon a yellow ground, 
concealed the whole of the upper part of the room, 
except the throne; and they were intended to be 
drawn over this also, except when used. In front 
of the throne, and rising from the floor, were to be 
seen a number of gilded umbrellas of various sizes. 
These consisted of a series of canopies, decreasing in 
size upwards, and sometimes amounting to as many 
as seventeen tiers. The King, as he appeared seated 
on his throne, had more the appearance of a statue 
in a niche, than of a living being. He wore a loose 
gown of gold tissue, with very wide sleeves. His 
head was bare, for he wore neither crown nor any 
other ornament on it. Close to him wasa gold baton 
or sceptre. 

“The general appearance of the hall of audience, 
the prostrate attitude of the courtiers, the situation 
of the King, and the silence which prevailed, pre- 
sented a very imposing spectacle, and reminded us 
much more of a temple crowded with votaries en- 
gaged in the performance of some solemn rite of re- 
ligion, than the audience-chamber of a temporal 
monarch. 

‘“‘ The King seemed a man between fifty and sixty 
years of age, rather short in person, and disposed to 
corpulency. His features were very ordinary, and 
appeared to bespeak the known indolence and im- 
becility of his character; but upon this subject it 
was not easy to form any correct opinion, owing to 
the distance we were at from the throne, and the sort 
of chiaro scuro cast upon it, evidently for effect. 

To the left of the throne we saw exhibited the 
portable part of the presents from the governor-ge- 
neral; a secretary proceeded to read a list of them ; 
and I make no doubt they were represented as tri- 
bute or offering, although of this it was impossible 
to obtain proof. The letter of the governor-general 
was neither read nor exhibited, notwithstanding the 
distinct pledge which had been given to that effect. 

“The words which his Siamese Majesty conde- 
scended to address to us were delivered in a grave, 
measured, and oracular manner. One of the first 
officers of state delivered them to a person of inferior 
rank, and this person to Ko-chai-sahak, who was be- 
hind us, and explained them in the Malay language. 
The questions put, as they were rendered to us, were 
asfollows: ‘The Governor-general of India (literally, 
in Siamese, the Lord, or Governor, of Bengal) has 
sent you to Siam—what is your business?” A short 
explanation of the objects of the mission was given 
in reply. ‘ Have you been sent with the knowledge 
of the King of England?’ It was here explained, 
that from the great distance of England, the political 
intercourse with the distant nations of the east was 
commonly entrusted to the management of the Go- 
vernor-general of India. ‘ Is the Governor-general 
of India brother to the King of England?’ To this 
question it was replied, that the Governor-general of 
India had been the personal friend of his sovereign 
from early life, but that he was not his brother. The 
following questions were successively put :—‘ What 
difference is there in the ages of the King and Go- 
vernor-general ?’—‘ Was the Governor-general of 
India in good health when you left Bengal ?’— 
« Where do you intend to go after leaving Siam ?’— 
‘Is peace your object in all the countries you mean 
to visit ?’—‘ Do you intend to travel by land or 
water, from Sai-gun to Turan ?’—‘ Is it your inten- 
tion to visit Hué, the capital of Cochin China?’ 
After receiving replies to these different questions, 
his Majesty concluded with the following sentence : 
‘I am glad to see an envoy here from the Governor- 
general of India. Whatever you have to say, com- 
municate to the minister, Suri-wung-kosa. What 
we chiefly want from you are fire-arms.’ 

“‘ His Majesty had no sooner pronounced these 
last words, than we heard a loud stroke, as if given 
by a wand against a piece of wainscoting; upon 
which the curtains on each side of the throne, moved 
by some concealed agency, closed uponit. This 
was followed by the same flourish of wind instru- 
ments, and the same wild shout which accompanied 
our entrance; and the courtiers, falling upon their 
faces to the ground, made six successive prostrations. 





We made three obeisances, sitting upright, as had 
been agreed upon. 

** As soon as the curtain was drawn upon his Ma- 
jesty, the courtiers, for the first time, sat upright, 
and we were requested to be at our ease,—freely to 
look round us,,and admire the splendour and magnifi- 
cence of the court—such being nearly the words 
made use of by the interpreter in making this com- 
munication to us.” 

We should have been glad to have quoted from a 
long and interesting description of a Buddhist tem- 
ple, but we have room for no more than the follow- 
ing proof that even a Siamese can show judgment in 
choosing the object of his idolatry. The personage 
to whom the first part of the passage refers is Gau- 
tama :— 

“‘In a fourth chamber he is represented sitting on 
a secluded mountain. At his feet are an elephant 
presenting a cup of water, and an ape offering him 
a honeycomb from the branch of a tree. The figures 
of these animals are of brass, and not gilded, being, 
indeed, the only ones that are not so throughout the 
temple. The walls of this chamber contain repre- 
sentations of the Hindoo creation, and full-sized 
figures of natives of Lao, Pegue, China, Tartary, 
Hindustan, and Persia. The objects thus repre- 
sented, we were told, were considered matters of in- 
difference, as they were purely ornamental, and not 
of a religious character. There appeared, indeed, 
no question respecting this point; for the wall of the 
same chamber was also decorated with several Chi- 
nese copies of French and English prints, by no 
means according with the character of the building 
—such, for example, as the portrait of an English 
lady—* la pensive Anglaise !” ” 

A subsequent passage of the same description re- 
minds us of the remark made by a great living philo- 
sopher, that devotion in a flat country naturally 
shows itself by the erection of spires :— 

**One or more tall spires would appear to be a 
necessary and inseparable portion of every Siamese 
temple. The area which I am now describing con- 
tained no less than twenty-one—a group, consisting 
of one large and four small ones, being distributed 
at each corner of the square. Besides these, there 
was one remarkable spire close to one of the gate- 
ways; this measured ninety-seven feet to a side at 
the base, which was square, and its height was de- 
scribed to us to be 162 English feet. These spires 
are called, by the Siamese, Prah-chadi, and are the 
same which are known in Ceylon by the name ofa 
Dagoba.” 

These places of worship are, it seems, treated with 
about as much reverence as the chapels at the ortho- 
dox universities. Young gentlemen sometimes at- 
tend the latter without inexpressibles, and with a 
betting book. The Siamese are not quite so ad- 
vanced, though they have reached no contemptible 
pitch of civilization :— 

“Instead of the gravity and decorum which might 
have been looked for in the temple, the demeanour 
ofthe visitors was noisy, clamorous, and playful. They 
were at one moment prostrate before the idols, and 
at another engaged in some frolic, or singing an idle 
song. One man, for example, coolly lighted his 
cigar at an incense-rod which a devotee had just 
placed as an offering before one of the idols, and 
another deliberately sat down before an image and 
played a merry air on a flageolet, while many were 
engaged at the same shrine in performing their de- 
votions. 

‘“*The women mixed in the crowd, unveiled, as 
indeed they always are, and were neither shy nor 
timid ; on the contrary, there was considerable fa- 
miliarity between the sexes; and our conductors, 
Mohammedans, hinted to us, although I cannot pre- 
tend to say with how much truth, that the temples 
were frequent places of assignation.” 

There is an interesting account of a Siamese fu- 
neral, for which we have not space. But we may 
extract a short anecdote of a late Siamese monarch, 
It is clear that the Christian clergy at Siam did not 
understand that they possessed the lights of that dis- 
tinguished prelate, who declared that a king can do 
no moral wrong, or they would of course have made 





the far less startling discovery, that to fly is a part of 
the royal prerogative :— 

“Pia Metak, the adventurer of Chinese paren- 
tage, who mounted the throne of Siam upon the ex- 
pulsion of the Burman invaders, was partially de- 
ranged for some years before he lost his throne and 
life. He had become fanatical, and entirety devoted 
to the priests of Gautama, to whom his charities 
were unbounded. In one of his zeligious frenzies, 
he took it into his head, that by still more intense 
devotion than he had hitherto practised, he might 
attain the supernatural gift of flying, and by this 
means be enabled to ascend direct to heaven, as if it 
were by a sort of short cut, or, as it was explained to 
me, in the easy and rapid manner in which a bird 
soars to the sky. He sent for the priests of Gau- 
tama, who declared the project to be quite feasible. 
The bishop and other Christian clergy were then 
sent for and asked their opinions. ey had the 
temerity to attempt to reason his Majesty out of the 
delusion with which he was possessed, by explaining 
that flying was incompatible with the physical form 
of the human body. For this small piece of philo- 
sophy, and also for certain opinions offered about 
the same time, concerning the unlawfulness of poly- 
gamy, deemed heretical in Siam, the bishop and his 
clergy received each a hundred blows of the bamboo, 
and were banished from the kingdom.” 





IMPROVEMENTS IN LONDON—OLD AND NEW 
LONDON BRIDGES. 


Plans and Designs for the future Approaches to the new 
London Bridge. By Georce AxxEN, Architect. 
London, 1828. 


As the improvement of the present vile approaches 
to what will unquestionably be the finest bridge in 
London, must, we conceive, be a subject of interest 
to every inhabitant of the metropolis, whether his 
personal convenience may be concerned in the matter 
or not, we shall present our readers with a short ac- 
count of the different plans, having that object in 
view, which are contained in Mr. Allen’s pamphlet. 

His plan for the Southwark side is, that the road 
from the bridge should be carried over Tooley Street, 
and continued along High Street (the width of which 
is to be nearly doubled), to the Town-hall, where it 
will join the wide part of the Borough. 

By this plan, the fine old church of St. Saviour 
will be thrown open to view on the one side, exactly 
facing which, on the other, there will be a broad new 
street, which he proposes to make as an approach to 
the bridge from Tooley Street, the present approach 
bearing with the proposed one some resemblance to 
the letter Y, of which the two limbs represent the two 
approaches, and the shank the continuation of Too- 
ley-street towards Bermondsey. 

He further proposes to continue the line of Tooley 
Street, under a dry arch, towards Southwark and 
Blackfriars bridges, thus forming a water-side com- 
munication, like Thames Street, on the Southwark 
side of the river—which, we agree with him, would 
be of immense advantage, as, besides being a great 
couvenience in itself, it would have the effect of 
draining, in some measure, the over-crowded thorough- 
fare of Thames Street, which is at present the only 
communication for either side of the river (unless by 
very circuitous routes) between London and Black- 
friars bridges. 

His next idea is to carry a street from the back of 
St. Saviour’s church, in a straight line to Blackfriars 
Bridge, passing under one of the dry arches of South- 
wark Bridge (to which there will he a lateral ascent), 
and thus avoiding the circuitous direction which the 
water-side street will take, and affording an easy 
communication for carriages, &c. from London Bridge 
to the west end of the town. These improvements, 
he says, would be effected at little expense, the 
buildings to be removed being chiefly of a very in- 
ferior description, and a considerable quantity of 
waste land intervening. Of this we do not pretend 
to judge, but we are sure that a direct road from 
London Bridge westward is much wanted. The re- 
mainder of his plan consists in making a street to 
lead from the new approach from Tooley Street to 
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the Bricklayers’ Arms in the Kent Road—which, be- 
sides shortening the distance, would have the good 
effect of diverting from the Borough all the Green- 
wich coaches, &c. which at present turn off at the 
Elephant and Castle. 

n the City side, his plan is to carry a street 
straight from the bridge, over Thames Street, to the 
Bank of England, with a short cross-street to com- 
municate with Fish-street Hill, and give a view of 
the Monument. On the left hand side of the bridge, 
as you go towards the city, is the new Fishmonger’s 
Hall, for which he has given a sketch (borrowed 
somewhat, by-the-bye, from York House;) and on 
the right he would have a public quay for steam- 
packets, from which the passengers might pass to 
and fro, without being subjected to the danger and 
disgust which are inseparable from the present mode 
of embarkation. 

Our readers will see, from our description, that 
Mr. Allen’s plans, if put into execution, would be 
»roductive of great benefit to the public; we only 
ie that they are too magnificent to be ever carried 
into effect, though, as far as regards the carrying of 
the new bridge over Thames Street on the one side, 
and Tooley Street on the other, we do not see how 
any outcry, which may be raised by the adjacent 
house-keepers, can prevent it; as the bridge is of so 
great a height, that without making the epproaches 
at an angle of something like 45°, (which, no doubt, 
they would consider an exceedingly natural* angle, 
as their own interests are concerned,) the road must 
be carried over by a dry arch, in the way we have 
studied. We are only glad that the sapient shop- 
keepers of Fish Street Hill and High Street had not 
the wit to discover this before, which they might 
have done two or three years ago, when the frame 
work was erected for the first arch, just as well as 
they can now, that three arches are finished ; as had 
they got scent of it, they might have raised such a 
clamour, as to prevent the present noble design from 
being adopted, which now is impossible. If this 
was a manceuvre on the part of the Messrs. Rennie, 
we give them credit for it, as a most masterly one. 

Before leaving the subject, we must notice some 
hints” given by Mr. Allen, on the probable conse- 
quences of the removal of the old bridge, which ap- 
pear to us to merit the serious attention of the public 
and the legislature, and particularly of the proprie- 
tors of low lands adjacent to the river, lest, when the 
old bridge shall have been removed, and they find 
the tide rise upon them, without any means having 
been taken to keep it out, they may experience the 
dismay of the Ninevites, on finding that “ the river 
had turned against them.” He says,— 

“Upon this question, I have ever been of opinion, 
that immediately the ancient dam shall have been 

taken away, either the bed of the river must be 
cleared out as far up as Teddington Lock, or a new 
lock must be formed at the western extremity of the 
metropolis, towards Vauxhall Bridge or Chelsea ; 
between which and the New London Bridge, the 
bottom will require to be ballasted to a depth, nearly 
equal to the ancient fall at the old bridge :—and if 
this be done, what will then become of the founda- 
uons of some of our bridges, and of most of the 
wharf walls along the banks of the river? It may 
perhaps be necessary to place a lock at, or near, 
Blackfriars Bridge, in order to ensure its safety, as 
the piers are, even at present, in such a dilapidated 
state, that they must, ere long, require the expendi- 
ture of a very large sum for repairs. 

** Hereafter, when a north-east wind prevails, the 
tide not being stopped as at present, in its progress 
upward, by the old bridge, must lay under water the 
whole of Lambeth Marsh, Battersea, and a consider- 
able extent of property in the upper parts of the ri- 
ver. This evil has already occurred of late years, to 
a very alarming extent, and a survey and levels of 
the heights oi all the wharf walls between the river 
Ravensborne and Vauxhall Creek, were in conse- 
quence taken about three years since, by order of the 
commissioners of sewers for that district; when it 


* The angle of 45° is called the natural angle, because 


all substances, such as sand, &c., subside naturally into 
that angle. 








was found that the embankment of the river is, at 
present, in many places, of insufficient height to in- 
sure the country from inundation, when an extraor- 
dinary high tide prevails. 

** Since the removal of the water works at the Old 
London Bridge and the dams, which, after the open- 
ing of the great centre arch in 1760, were placed in 
the locks to accelerate the motion of the water- 
wheels; and more particularly, since the increased 
water-way which has lately been given, by the open- 
ing of two additional wide arches; the tide water in 
the river not only subsides more rapidly, and ebbs 
much lower out than formerly, but the lands on the 
banks of the river are more than ever exposed to be 
suddenly flooded at high water. 

“‘ Reasoning from these facts, which are known to 
every waterman and resident on the banks of the ri- 
ver above Chelsea, I have no doubt, that the removal 
of the barrier at the Old London Bridge, will occa- 
sion frequent inundation when easterly winds pre- 
vail: and that some hours before the returning flood, 
the upper part of the river will become so nearly dry, 
as to be unfit for the purposes of navigation. 

‘“‘Tt has been urged, that the more rapid discharge 
of the waters of the river, will be fully compensated 
by the increased flow upward ; but, we must not dis- 
miss from our consideration the important circum- 
stances, that the ebb has a duration greater by three 
hours than the flood ; and that the upward reservoir 
of tide water extends, at the farthest, no higher than 
the Teddington Lock. 

“T am therefore of opinion, that the removal of 
the dam at the Old London Bridge, will occasion 
an entire alteration in the river, and the mode of na- 
vigating it above bridge; and conceive that the bed 
will require to be ballasted out, and the stream even- 
tually decreased in width and embanked, so as by 
giving a narrower water-way, to afford a constant 
supply of deep water.” 

He also quotes the opinion of the late John Smea- 
ton, the constructor of the Eddystone Lights, as con- 
tained in a report to the common council, in 1767, 
which says, that “if we consider the navigation of 
the Thames above bridge, I am of opinion, that were 
the fall at the bridge considerably reduced, by any 
means whatever, the navigation of that part of the 
river would be materially affected. If London 
Bridge were therefore to be taken away, the river 
would become so shallow above bridge, at low water, 
that the navigation would be greatly impeded for 
hours each tide.’ ” 

From all this it appears that the venerable old 
bridge which we have been accustomed, from our 
earliest recollection, to revile as one of the many 
nuisances bequeathed to us by our ancestors, is yet 
of some use, and that too in its very quality as an 
obstruction for which we revile it. We have even 
heard it suggested, that it must have been built in its 
present form on purpose to form a dam to keep back 
the water from above for the purposes of navigation ; 
but considering that it was built in the time of Wil- 
liam Rufus, when the navigation of the port of Lon- 
don was not very extensive, and when (so far as we 
know at least) there was no General Gascoyne to 
look after the shipping interest, we think this is 
rather improbable. 
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VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA, 





Recollections of a Service of Three Years, during the 
War of Extermination in the Republics of Venezu- 
ela and Colombia. By an Officer of the Colom- 
bian Army. 2 vols.8vo. London, 1828. Ilunt 
and Clarke. 

In our last number, we accompanied the author of 

these volumes through the first months of his stay in 

Venezuela. The narrative increases in interest as it 

proceeds, and, in addition to many interesting parti- 

cuiars of the war and of its leaders, contains descrip- 
tions scarcely inferior to Capt. Iall’s, of the scenery 
of Colombia. We shall confine ourselves chiefly to 
the first, as that about which, on the whole, least is 
known in this country. 

Shortly after being engaged in an attempt upon 

Cumana, which had nearly proved successful, but 





was defeated by the infamous dishonesty of Urde- 
netta, our author received intimations, couched in 
no doubtful terms, from his old enemy, Brion, that 
his services would be no longer acceptable. Find. 
ing his attempts to obtain an explanation from the 
inexorable Dutchman fruitless, he submitted to the 
order, in company with some friends, likewise un- 
der the admiral’s displeasure, and undertook an 
over-land journey to the capital, Angostura. The 
account of this distressing journey, and especially of 
his ascending the Cordillera of the Andes, is very 
striking and picturesque, and if the book contained 
nothing else, we should strongly recommend it. But 
we have marked so many other passages, that we 
must reluctantly abstain from quoting it. The first 
stage of this journey was Maturin :— 

*‘ Here General Morillo practised some of his de- 
moniacal acts of barbarity upon the inhabitants who 
fell into his hands. Many of the principal families 
had escaped; and as it was known that they were 
immensely rich, and the amount of property which 
had fallen into his hands not answering his expecta- 
tions, he supposed their wealth had been buried, as 
it was next to impossible that they could have taken 
it with them. Under this idea he caused all the do- 
mestics that could be found to be collected, and tor- 
tured in the most cruel manner, in order to make 
them confess what they knew of the matter, and 
among other means employed the following. He 
had all the soles of their feet literally cut off, and 
caused large quantities of sand to be procured from 
the neighbouring plain, which he had heated as hot 
as it could be made, and forced the wretched crea- 
tures to walk over it in their lacerated state. There 
were many of these victims to his brutality living at 
Maturin when the division entered it, who bore the 
indelible marks of these tortures, affording indisputa- 
ble evidence as to their commission. They were 
chiefly women, and the kind old dame with whom I 
lodged, and who had formerly been a servant to the 
governor of the city, was one of them.” 

And this was the man whom the Spanish patriots 
were vain and childish enough to expect would be 
faithful to the cause of freedom in the Peninsula! 
It would have been melancholy, if he had not proved 
a deserter. 

At Angostura, our author found his friend Aris- 
mendez performing the duties of vice-president to the 
congress. Ile was treated by him with the most 
marked kindness, and, chiefly through his influence, 
the dismissal of Urdenetta was decreed by the legis- 
lative body. 

At this time Bolivar was in New Grenada. His 
expedition thither was originally disapproved by the 
majority of Venezuelans ; all the reports which had 
reached the congress of his proceedings, had been 
unsatisfactory, and it was generally believed that the 
project would be ruinous to the independent cause. 
Arismendez determined, therefore, if posssible, to 
obtain some intelligence of the Libertador’s move- 
ments, and to inform him of the popular feelings re- 
specting him. He proposed to our author to become 
the bearer of his despatches to Bolivar, at the same 
time kindly allowing him to exercise his own discre- 
tion about declining the service. It was immediately 
accepted. We will pass over the description of the 
journey, (though interesting,) and at once intruduce 
our readers to the great man :— 

‘ At the door of the apartment, which stood partly 
open, were two English soldiers, who were fixed 
there as sentinels, to prevent any unseasonable inter- 
ruption upon his excellency ; and Captain Mardyn 
having retired, I desired one of them to announce to 
Bolivar the arrival of a British officer with de- 
spatches from the Venezuelan congress. He did so, 
and returned with an order for my immediate en- 
trance. I went into the room, which was large, but 
dirty, and scantily provided with furniture. At the 
further end sat Colonel O'Leary, then one of his ex- 
cellency’s secretaries, on the ground, with a small 
writing-desk in his lap, writing despatches of a mili- 
tary nature, at the dictation of Bolivar, who, at the 
other end of the room, was sitting on the edge of a 
large South American cot slung from the ceiling. 
To avoid the inconvenience of the heat, he was quite 
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unéncumbered with apparel or covering of any de- 
scription, and was swinging himself violently by 
means of a coquita rope, attached to a hook driven 
into the opposite wall for the purpose. Thus curi- 
ously situated, he alternately dictated to O’Leary 
and whistled a French republican tune, to which he 
beat time by knocking his feet laterally. Seeing him 
so circumstanced and employed, I was about to re- 
tire, imagining that the soldier had mistaken the or- 
der given him; when his excellency called to me in 
very good English to enter, and desired me to be 
seated if I could find any thing to sit upon, which 
was not an easy matter; but looking round the 
room, I espied an old portmanteau, upon which I 
sat till he was disengaged. He immediately desired 
one of the soldiers to procure me some coffee and ci- 
gars; and while he was gone for them, asked my 
name, country, and rank in the patriot service, I 
stated them to him, and he desired to know if I was 
not the person he had heard Captain Mardyn speak 
of, as commander of the vessel in which the latter 
had arrived at Margarita. I replied in the affirma- 
tive, when he instantly sprang from the cot and pro- 
ceeded to embrace me, according to the custom of 
the country, by inclosing me in his arms and kissing 
my cheek. Sucha proof of regard not being very 
eongenial with my feelings, more particularly when 
offered by a person in a total state of nudity, I de- 
clined it in no very gentle manner; upon which he 
looked as if somewhat displeased, and turned to- 
wards his secretary with evident marks of astonish- 
ment. The colonel, who entered into my feelings at 
once, represented to him that such a custom was fo- 
reign to his countrymen, and hoped, therefore, that 
he would pardon the ungentle repulse [ had given 
him. His excellency smiled, and extended to me 
his hand with an air of the warmest cordiality, which 
mark of condescension I respectfully acknowledged, 
and he returned to his cot to finish the despatches, 
while [ smoked a cigar.” 

This was a singular enough commencement of an 
acquaintance, certainly. The same day our author 
dined with the Libertador, and the following is the 
result of the impression which the two interviews left 
on his mind :— 

“T retired, certainly not without some feelings of 
disappointment, as regarded his excellency, which 
were, no doubt, occasioned by the glowing represen- 
tations I had been accustomed to hear made respect- 
ing him by his friends in Venezuela. By them every 
action of his life, however trivial—his manners, per- 
son, conversation, and all that he ever did or said, 
were so highly coloured, that I naturally expected 
to meet with something very far above mediocrity. 
Assurances had indeed been given me by Arismen- 
dez, that I should find them too powerfully depic- 
tured when [ saw him, but these I had ascribed to 
the prejudices which a man accustomed to a life of 
hardship and privation from his infancy is apt to im- 
bibe against the elegancies of easy times. In person 
the president is about five feet seven inches in 
height; but his body and its appendages are so dis- 
proportioned, that instead of commanding respect, 
he would, perhaps, if seen in the common sphere of 
domestic life, more naturally excite risibility. His 
head is exceedingly large, with a profusion of coarse 
curling very dark hair; and his features, which are 
rough and manly, were then greatly obscured by a 
superabundance of whiskers. His eyes are full and 
dark, and when directed straight forward, piercing ; 
but they are more frequently employed in side-long 
glances at the persons he is conversing with, or those 
he is surrounded by, and he seldom looks directly at 
even inanimate objects, turning his head on one side 
like a hare. From his shoulders to his waist his 
frame is in good proportion to his height, but his 
legs are excessively thin and shapeless, and his hips 
narrow ; and the inequality of the former to the sup- 
port of his body is, upon most occasions, made the 
more conspicuous by his wearing very tight scarlet 
pantaloons, profusely decorated with gold lace, and 
large dragoon boots. which are scarcely half filled. 
His conversation, too, was not equal to what I had 
been prepared to expect; and his condescension in 
rendering himself the promoter and applauder of ob- 





scene jests, was inconsistent with the idea I had 
formed of his character. Upon the whole, therefore, 
the impression made upon me by my first introduc- 
tion to this distinguished individual was attended 
with very considerable feelings of disappointment.” 

We are not entirely satisfied with the author’s way 
of speaking about this extraordinary man. There is 
an air of studied mystery in his manner wherever he 
mentions him, which seems to convey a more unfa- 
vourable feeling of his character than the mere words 
express. He dwells with an appearance of satisfac. 
tion upon various traits of irresolution, weakness, 
and even direct meanness, which he imputes to the 
man whom we have been accustomed to consider a 
demi-god. Vanity, we fear, it must be admitted, is 
Bolivar’s besetting sin, and in the leader of a public 
cause, what crime is worse than vanity? If our au- 
thor speaks truth, it has made Bolivar himself the 
prey of the basest flatterers, and has often brought 
the existence of the Colombian republic into peril. 

After reflecting upon the contents of Arismendez’s 
despatches, Bolivar suddenly determined to return 
with our author's party. On this journey the presi- 
dent’s life was twice in imminent danger. The first 
occasion, in the town Garjos, is thus described :— 

“‘ We had retired to our repose, after an evening 
spent most agreeably with the alcalde, who was a 
man of enlarged mind and liberal opinions, in the 
only two rooms vacant in the house; his excellency 
and myself, by his desire, in one, and Colonel 
O'Leary and the lieutenant in the other, The Indi- 
ans had been left to sleep near the canoe, which is 
their common practice, and we were therefore left 
entirely without any guard. After midnight the 
Spaniards entered the town, and demanded of the 
principal inhabitants the person of Bolivar. They 
went to the Alcalde amongst the rest, who persisted 
in denying all knowledge of his being in the town, 
but refused to open his doors, and submit his house 
toa search. The enemy finding they were likely to 
lose the object of their pursuit, fixed upon the most 
effectual method of dislodging him. They at once 
set fire to the town, and stationed themselves at the 
streets leading from it, to prevent his egress. The 
houses being chiefly composed of wood, were not 
slow in consuming, and the fire communicated itself 
rapidly to the house we were in. His excellency 
slept in his cot, which had ben brought up from the 
canoe and slung for him, and I was enjoying a sound 
nap in a bed prepared for me, when | was awoke by 
a loud and continued rapping at the door. [ opened 
it, and found a female servant sent by the Alcalde to 
apprize us of the danger, and to give us a disguise 
each, to assist in our escape. She had previously 
been to the chamber occupied by O’ Leary, mistak- 
ing it for the one tenanted by Bolivar; and he, to- 
gether with Pornandez, had gone out of the house. 

‘“*T vainly endeavoured to arouse his excellency to 
a sense of his situation. He was, from the fatigue 
of being in the boat, so sound asleep, as to render it 
a matter of doubt if I should even get him out of the 
house. Twenty minutes at least were taken up in 
the attempt; and when I had lifted him out of the 
cot, and had even shaken him violently, he was 
scarcely aware of his danger; but having a confused 
notion of being surrounded by the enemy, he was 
about to fly in the state in which he had left his bed. 
I stopped him, and urged the necessity of his equip- 
ping himself in the disguise the servant had provided, 
and of his bearing a part of the papers he had with 
him, and some of the dollars he had brought in bags 
for his use in Venezuela. I could not induce him 
for some time to listen to me ; for while I had turned 
about to collect the share for him to carry, he had 
gone fast asleep again. The servant was too much 
alarmed to render much assistance, and I feared to 
intrust her with the papers, lest her fright should oc- 
casion the loss of them. At length, with her help, I 
got him dressed in the clothes of a native woman, 
which his figure did not ill suit, and tied a portion 
of what there was to carry up in a rug or counter- 
pane, and slung it to his shoulders, and took my own 
share fastened up in a capote. This settled, I de- 
sired our companions to see if the way out of the 
house was clear; but the instant she opened the door 


of the room, a volume of smoke, followed quickly by 
flames, burst into the room. The delay which had 
occurred had given time for the whole of the lower 
part of the building to be on fire. No other chance 
of escape was left but that of jumping out of the 
window, which we did, first throwing our burdens 
out, and leaping upon them, at the cost of only a few 
contusions. The unfortunate female, who had been 
the cause of our escape, broke her arm, and other- 
wise so injured herself, as to be unable to follow us. 
To carry her with our loads was impossible, and we 
were therefore obliged, for the sake of self-preserva- 
tion, to abandon her to her fate.”’ 

Must we believe our author’s assertion, that the 
first act of Bolivar, on arriving at the capital, was to 
embrace Arismendez, declaring, in the most rap- 
turous manner, his satisfaction at his conduct; and 
the next, to depose him from his office? 

Our author’s own adventures, are many of them 
so singular, and his way of narrating them so plea- 
sant, that we wish we had time and space to follow 
them; but he will excuse us, we are sure, for 
considering the account of men, of whose fame the 
world is full, still more attractive metal. The fol- 
lowing anecdote of Paez is worth extracting :— 

‘To enumerate all the anecdotes of this extraordi- 
nary man would more than fill a volume, so nume- 
rous and romantic are the actions of his life. One 
of them, which is truly characteristic of his bravery 
and resolution in cases of emergency, and which il- 
lustrates his military character, I will relate. Bolivar 
was on the plains of the Apure, with his troops in a’ 
starving condition, and without the means of procur- 
ing food for his army, unless he took a circuitous 
march of many leagues, to which the strength of the 
men was incompetent, or found means to arrive at 
the point he wished to gain, by crossing the river 
Apure, on whose banks, on the > side, were 
plenty of cattle, grazing within sight of the nearly 
famished troops. The latter could not be accom- 
plished, as he had no boats of any description, or 
timber to construct rafts; but about midway across 
the river was a fleet of sixty flecheras which belonged 
to the enemy, and were well armed and manned. 
Bolivar stood on the shore gazing at these in despair, 
and continued disconsolately parading in front of 
them, when Paez, who had been on the look out, 
rode up and inquired the cause of his disquietude. 
His excellency observed, ‘ I would give the world to 
have possession of the Spanish flotilla, for without it 
I can never cross the river, and the troops are unable 
to march.’ ‘It shall be yours in an hour,’ replied 
Paez. ‘It is impossible,’ said Bolivar, ‘and the 
men must all perish.’ ‘ Leave that to me,’ rejoined 
Paez, and gallopped off. In a few minutes he re- 
turned, bringing up his guard of honour, consisting 
of three hundred lancers, selected from the main 
body of the Llaneros, for their proved bravery and 
strength, and leading them to the bank, thus briefly 
addressed them:—‘ We must have these flecheras, 
or die. Let those follow Tio who please.’ And at 
the same moment, spurring his horse, dashed into the 
river and swam towards the flotilla. The guard fol- 
lowed him with their lances in their mouths, now 
encouraging their horses to bear up against the cur- 
rent by swimming by their sides and patting their 
necks, and then shouting to scare away the alligators, 
of which there were hundreds in the river, till they 
reached the boats, when, mounting their horses, they 
sprang from their backs on board them, headed by 
their leader, and, to the astonishment of those who 
beheld them from the shore, captured every one of 
them. To English officers it may appear inconceiv- 
able, that a body of cavalry, with no other arms than 
their lances, and no other mode of conveyance across 
a rapid river than their horses, should attack and take 
a fleet of gun-boats amidst shoals of alligators ; but, 
strange as it may seem, it was actually accomplished, 
and there are many officers now in England who 
can testify to the truth of it.” 

This distinguished man, the author describes as 
every thing really great and heroical. Indeed, if 
we must receive his statements respecting the chief 
of the revolution for gospel, it is some consolation 





to reflect, that there are in its records the names of 
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Bermudez, Paez, and Montilla, men whom we may 
-still contemplate, with unmixed admiration, as de- 
liverers of their country, and honours to human 
uature. 





CHANNING ON POWER AND GREATNESS. 


Thoughts on Power and Greatness, Political, Intellec- 
tual, and Moral; in Continuation of an Analysis 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. By W. E. Cuannine, 
L.L.D. 8vo. pp. 25. Boston, U.S. London, 
1828. Rainford. 

Turs admirable pamphlet is, in our judgment, supe- 
rior to any which has yet proceeded from the pen of 
its gifted author. We do not believe it will be so 
popular as his panegyric on Milton, or his character 
of Napoleon; more just and discriminating than the 
latter of these productions it can hardly be; but we 
think it is even more calculated than that was to be 
permanently and extensively useful. 

It exhibits, even in a more extraordinary degree 
than his former compositions, a power which 
scarcely belongs to any but writers of the very first 
order: we mean the power of making the most 
universal truths bear the most marked application to 
the circumstances of the time and place in which he 
utters them. Of all gifts, this is most to be coveted 
by a good man, and it is only a good man who can 
covet, or who will ever obtain it. All other men, be 
they as wise and learned in their generation as they 
may, will either shrink truths from their natural di- 
inensions to make them fit the question of the hour, 
or else, if they have any of “ the vision and faculty 
divine” which enables them to perceive truth in all 
its comprehensiveness, will be too little concerned 
for the improvement of mankind ever to take the 
trouble of connecting it with the realities of life. 

But to him, the first passion of whose soul is a 
love of truth, and the next a love of his fellow-crea- 
tures, to him it is given to show that truth has no 
need to lay aside its majesty in order to become con- 
versant with the proudest human concerns—that it 
has no need to be divested of its universality, when 
it is brought home to individual cases—for that it is 
by virtue of its majesty, that it can humble itself to 
any circumstances, and, by virtue of its infinity, that 
it can enshrine itself in any dwelling-place. Almost 
the finest exemplification of this power is to be found 
in the dialogues of Plato,* where principles as uni- 
versal and eternal as the nature of man are brought 
to grapple with sophisms which had their birth in 
the peculiar constitution of a single nature and a sin- 
gle era, and yet never once, in the course of the con- 
flict, lose any of that quality which makes them ap- 
plicable to the circumstances of all times and coun- 
tries. There is but one greater instance of this com- 
bination, and that is in the parables of Jesus Christ. 

A portion of this gift, however, has been reserved 
for all men who have sought it in singleness of heart, 
and Dr. Channing's present pamphlet is, as we have 
said, a prouf that he is a partaker of it. The noble 
object of it is to convince mankind of the all-import- 
ant truth, that they possess within them a power—a 
free will—which they may indeed abandon, by sub- 
mitting to the dominion of outward circumstances, 
but over which no circumstances, so long as they 
cherish it, can exercise any control. To keep alive 
this power within us; to use it for the education of 
our moral nature ; this is at once the greatest prero- 
gative and the highest duty of man. Starting from 
this great principle as from a centre, he proceeds, by. 
a course of eloquent argumentation, to define the 
motives and the objects of all power whatever. To 
maintain that inward power which is the source of 
all virtue—this is the first duty of every individual ; 
to induce his fellow men in like manner to exert the 
energies of their souls—to raise themselves above 
the induence of outward accidents—this is the second. 





* A writer in the last number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view (article History) says, that the chief merit of Plato 
is his clever use of the argumentum ad hominem! As 
this reviewer is said to be a fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, we suppose he has looked into a few of the 
pny dialogues; he would be more excusable if he 
vad net. 








These being the great principles of man’s moral be- 
ing, the two great crimes which are opposed to them 
are, on the one hand, that dereliction of our personal 
free will by which we become sLaves; and the at- 
tempt to stifle the free-will of others, by which we 
become TYRANTS. Thus we have before us the light 
and the darkness—the good and the evil—the power 
which kills and the power which makes alive—the 
power which we share with the brutes and that which 
we share with the Creator. The following remarks 
on this subject are uncommonly striking :— 

‘That this power, which consists in force and 
compulsion, in the imposition on the many of the 
will and judgment of one or a few, is of a low order 
when compared with the quickening influence over 
others, of which we have before spoken, we need not 
Stop to prove. But the remark is less obvious, 
though not less true, that it is not only inferior in 
kind, but in amount or degree. This may not be so 
easily acknowledged. He, whose will is passively 
obeyed by a nation, or whose creed implicitly adopted 
by a spreading sect, may not easily believe, that his 
power is exceeded, not only in kind or quality, but 
in extent, by him who wields only the silent, sub- 
tle influence of moral and intellectual gifts. But 
the superiority of moral to arbitrary sway, in this 
particular, is proved by its effects. Mcral power is 
creative; arbitrary power wastes away the spirit and 
force of those on whom it is exerted. And is it not 
a mightier work to create than to destroy? A higher 
energy is required to quicken than to crush; to ele- 
vate than to depress ; to warm and expand than to 
chill and contract. Any hand, even the weakest, 
may take away life. Another agency is required 
to kindle or restore it. A vulgar incendiary may 
destroy in an hour a magnificent structure, the 
labour of ages. Has he energy to be compared with 
the creative intellect in which this work had its ori- 
gin? A fanatic of ordinary talent may send terror 
through a crowd ; and by the craft, which is so often 
joined with fanaticism, may fasten on multitudes a 
debasing creed. Has he power to be compared 
with him, who rescues from darkness one only of 
these enslaved minds, and quickens it to think justly 
and nobly in relation to God, duty, and immortal- 
ity? The energies of a single soul awakened, by 
such an influence, to the free and full use of its 
powers, may surpass in their progress, the intellec- 
tual activity of a whole community, enchained and 
debased by fanaticism or outward force. Arbitrary 
power, whether civil or religious, if tried by the only 
fair test, that is, by its effects, seems to have more 
affinity with weakness than strength. It enfeebles 
and narrows what it acts upon. Its efficiency re- 
sembles that of darkness and cold in the natural 
world. True power is vivifying, productive, builds 
up, and gives strength. We have a noble type and 
manifestation of it in the sun, which calls forth and 
diffuses motion, life, energy, and beauty. Ile who 
succeeds in chaining men’s understandings and 
breaking their wills, may indeed number millions as 
his subjects. Buta weak puny race are the products 
of his sway, and they can only reach the stature and 
force of men by throwing off his yoke. He who, by 
an intellectual and moral energy, awakens kindred 
energy in others, touches springs of infinite might, 
gives impulse to faculties to which no bounds can be 
prescribed, begins an action which will never end. 
One great and kindling thought from a retired and 
obscure man, may live when thrones are fallen, and 
the memory of those who filled them obliterated, and 
like an undying fire, may illuminate and quicken all 
future generations.” 

He then removes avery ordinary and vulgar ob- 
jection. 

‘Perhaps it may be objected to the representation 
of virtue as consisting in self-dominion, that the 
scriptures speak of it as consisting in obedience to 
God. But these are perfectly compatible and har- 
monious views ; for genuine obedience to God is the 
free choice and adoption of a law, the great princi- 
ples of which our own minds approve, and our own 
consciences bind on us; which is not an arbitrary 
injunction, but an emanation and expression of the 
divine mind ; and which is intended throughout to 





_—— 


give energy, dignity, and enlargement to our best 
powers. He, and he only, obeys God virtuously 
and acceptably, who reverences right, not power; 
who has chosen rectitude as his supreme rule; who 
sees and reveres in God the fulness and brightness 
of moral excellence, and who sees in obedience the 
progress and perfection of his own nature. Tha 
subjection to the Deity, which, we fear, is too com- 
mon, in which the mind surrenders itself to mere 
power and will, is any thing but virtue. We fear 
that it is disloyalty to that moral principle which is 
ever to be reverenced as God's viceregent in the ra- 
tional soul.”’ 

The great merit of Dr. Channing’s pamphlet con- 
sists in its proclaiming the disregarded truth, that 
the sin of despotism is far from consisting merely in 
those acts of bloodshed and abomination with which 
its records are stained. If men only estimated the 
value of that which is within as highly as they do 
what is without, they would feel that a no less crime 
was committed by the conqueror, when he exerted 
himself to crush the free will, the living principle of 
men’s souls, than when he sacked cities or trampled 
down legions. The conviction of even the last enor- 
mities being of very signal blackness is, alas! but 
slowly gaining ground ; but we trust that when 
men shall feed oppressors to have been guilty thus 
far, they will feel them to be guilty much farther. 
They will then acknowledge that the horrors of the 
Russian retreat, and all the other miseries to which 
his countrymen fell victims through his wretched 
ambition, were not needed to fill up the measure of 
Napoleon’s iniquities ; that he had already com- 
mitted the highest offence which man can commit, 
by consolidating the tyranny which had reduced the 
miserable wretches who underwent these sufferings 
to the condition of lifeless, helpless machines. 

Thus far Dr. Channing has appeared to utter oracles 
of equal importance to all periods and all people. But 
our intelligent readers, especially those of them who 
have thought much about the condition of America, 
will have heard in all these admonitions an under 
tone of warning and encouragement to the people of 
his own land. There are certain false prophets who 
are constantly whispering into the ears of the citi- 
zens of the United States words which, if listened to, 
would go nigh to lull them into a fatal security. 
These people tell them that they have achieved all 
that a nation can wish or desire; that they have the 
blessing of free institutions, and that all they have 
to do is to see that these suffer no alteration and take 
no injury. We do not mean to assert that those who 
talk thus are as utterly detestable in spirit as those 
who laugh at the Americans, and deny that they en- 
joy the outward liberty of which they are undoubt- 
edly partakers; but we believe them to be infi- 
nitely more dangerous. They would persuade the 
world to embrace the doctrine that good government 
is an end and not a means; thatits virtue is not that 
it gives the mind a chance of freeing itself, but that it 
is freedom. They would destroy all individuality 
of character,—would make men satisfied with being 
comfortable as a mass, and by thus taking away all 
that liberty of feeling to which liberal institutions 
are indebted for their consistency, would bring about 
the destruction of the very frame of society which 
they so foolishly and dotingly eulogise. The signs of 
these evil feelings are already becoming too manifest 
in the United States. A belief in the efficacy of in- 
stitutions to accomplish all good, combined with a 
lust of dominion which threatens to upset these in- 
stitutions; these are dangerous signs in the Ame- 
rican horizon, The following passage is the writing 
of a sound-thinking patriot. It will be laughed at 
by a great many persons who fancy themselves par- 
ticularly wise, because they allow no influence to 
moral causes 1n bringing about political revolutions; 
but if he should succeed in averting the apprehended 
danger, Dr. Channing will have some consolation 
for their jokes in the feeling that he has done some- 
thing to preserve the institutions which they prate 
about :— 

‘It is the distinction of republican institutions, 
that whilst they compel the passion for power to 
moderate its pretensions, and to satisfy itself with 
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more limited gratifications, they tend to spread it 
more widely through the community, and to make 
it a universal principle. The doors of office being 
opened to all, crowds burn to rushin. A thousand 
hands are stretched out to grasp the reins which are 
denied to none. Perhaps in this boasted and boast- 
ing land of liberty, not a few, if called to state the 
chief good of a republic, would place it in this; that 
every man is eligible to every office, and that the 
highest places of power and trust are prizes for uni- 
versal competition. The superiority attributed by 
many to our institutions is, not that they secure the 
greatest freedom, but give every man a chance of 
ruling ; not that they reduce the power of govern- 
ment within the narrowest limits which the safety of 
the state admits, but throw it into as many hands as 
possible. The despot’s great crime is thought to he, 
that he keeps the delight of dominion to himself, 
that he makes a monopoly ot it, whilst our more ge- 
nerous institutions, by breaking it into parcels, and 
inviting the multitude to scramble for it, spread this 
joy more widely. The result is, that political ambi- 
tion infects our country, and generates a feverish 
restlessness and discontent, which, to the monarchist, 
may seem more than a balance for our forms of liberty. 
The spirit of intrigue, which in absolute governments 
is confined to courts, walks abroad through the land ; 
and as individuals can accomplish no political pur- 
poses single handed, they band themselves into par- 
ties, ostensibly framed for public ends, but aiming 
only at the acquisition of power. The nominal so- 
vereign, that is, the people, like all other sovereigns, 
is courted and flattered, and told that it can do 
wrong. Its pride is pampered, its passions in- 
flamed, its prejudices made inveterate. Such are 
the processes by which other republics have been 
subverted, and he must be blind who cannot trace 
them among ourselves. We mean not to exaggerate 
our dangers. We rejoice to know, that the im- 
provements of society oppose many checks to the 
love of power. But every wise man who sees its 
workings, must dread it as our cl.ief foe. 

‘‘ This passion derives strength and vehemence in 
our country from the common idea, that political 
power is the highest prize which society has to offer. 
We know not a more general delusion, nor is it the 
least dangerous. Instilled, as it is, in our youth, it 
gives infinite excitement to political ambitiog. It 
turns the active talent of the country to public sta- 
tion as the supreme good, and makes it restless, in- 
triguing, and unprincipled. It calls out hosts of 
selfish competitors for the comparatively few places, 
and encourages a bold, unblushing pursuit of per- 
sonal elevation, which a just moral sense and self 
respect in the community would frown upon and 
cover with shame. This prejudice has come down 
from past ages, and is one of their worst bequests. 
To govern others has always been thought the highest 





function on earth. We have a remarkable proof of 
the strength and pernicious influence of this persua- 
sion, in the manner in which history has been writ- 
ten. Who fill the page of history? Political and 
military leaders, who have lived for one end, to sub- 
due and govern their fellow beings. These occupy 
the foreground; and the people, the human race, 
dwindle into insignificance, and are almost lost be- 
hind their masters. The proper and noblest object 
of history is to record the vicissitudes of society, its 
spirit in different ages, the causes which have deter- 
mined its progress and decline, and especially the 
manifestation and growth of its highest attributes 
and interests, of intelligence, of the religious princi- 
ple, of moral sentiment, of the elegant and useful 
arts, of the triumphs of man over nature and himself. 
Instead of this, we have records of men in power, 
often weak, oftener wicked, who did little or nothing 
for the advancement of their age, who were in no 
sense its representatives, whom the accident of birth 
perhaps raised to influence. We have the quarrels 
of courtiers, the intrigues of cabinets, sieges and bat- 
tles, royal births and deaths, and the secrets of a pa- 
lace, that sink of lewdness and corruption. These 
are the staples of history. The inventions of print- 
ing, of gurpowder, and the mariner’s compass, were 
too mean affairs for history to trace. She was bow- 


ing before kings and warriors. She had volumes 

for the plots and quarrels of Leicester and Essex in 

the reign of Elizabeth, but not a page for Shakspeare ; 

and if Bacon had not filled an office, she would 

hardly have recorded his name, in her anxiety to 

— the deeds and sayings of that Solomon of 
is age, James the First.” 

We have bestowed a rather long notice upon a 
short pamphlet, but for this deviation from ordinary 
rules, we shall make no apology. The pages of 
books, as has been often remarked of testimonies, 
should be weighed, not counted, and thus tried, we 
have no need to apologise for expending more time 
in this brochure than on some quartos of many hun- 
dred leaves. It possesses, too, another, besides its 
intrinsical importance. It is the work of a man who 
is destined, we are convinced, to exert a POWER—a 
prodigious power, over the minds of the inhabitants 
of a great continent. Ile has had glimpses of the 
deeper and more universal truths which are revealed 
only to those who overlook the age; and he, hitherto, 
has shown an admirable anxiety to make other men 
share in his light. A sense of the responsibility, which 
attaches to every one who sees further than his neigh- 
bours, seems to be strong within him ; we hope he 
will never lose it. Hehas much to attempt, much 
to fight against, and that he will fight, and bravely 
and successfully fight, we feel convinced. We hope 
that he will never slacken in his exertions to instruct 
his countrymen in principles, an education which 
their flatterers will never give them. We hope that 
the indifference with which his best words may pro- 
bably be listened to, will not dishearten him, and 
that, on the other hand, if his eloquence produce 
effects which the truths nakedly administered would 
not have produced, he will not be satisfied with ¢his. 
We hope he will carefully avail himself of every as- 
sistance in his work, and especially that he will not 
conceal from his countrymen, that there are master 
spirits, in modern English literature, to whom he is 
indebted, in no small measure, for the direction his 
thoughts and feelings have taken, and who will do 
them more good than all the party reviews, and even 
than all the fashionable novels which they import 
from us in such multitudes. Above all, we hope 
that he will never be induced, either by a weak notion, 
that there can be any religious or political faction, 
which is not exclusive, narrow-minded, intolerant, 
and persecuting, or by a fancy that his chance of 
diffusing truth would be increased, if he occasionally 
employed party weapons in its service, to make any 
compromise with the Belial of sectarianism ; but that 
first keeping his own mind free from all corrupt 
influences, he will fearlessly fulfil his vocation of 
proclaiming those truths which are the most distaste- 
ful to men’s selfishness, and therefore the most im- 
portant for them to understand and feel. 





YOUTH. 


Best days! when free from the world’s control, 
No vulgar aim yet vexes the soul, 
When cares are light aud few ; 
When we are happy we ask not why, 
And ’tis bliss alike to laugh or to sigh, 
Because the heart is true, 
I've gazed, dear Rhine, on thy blue blue stream ; 
So smooth, so rapid, it seemed to dream, 
Lost in its motion sweet. 
The wave that rolled by was still the same, 
As the wave that passed on ere it came, 
As silent and as fleet. 


And thus should it be with youth, I have said, 
The hour that és, the hour that has sped, 
Should be the same soft hour ; 
One gentle uninterrupted time, 
Revealing many a thought sublime, 
In calm and tranquil power. 





Lo the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 





My DEAR Epivor,—If you are afraid of inserting 
these verses, on account of their obviously cockney 
tendency, I beg leave to suggest the substitution of 
“Venice” for ** London,” in the second stanza; of 
“grey” for * blue,” in the first line of the fourth ; and, 


cond line of the same; with such other alterations for 
Richmond, Thames, &c. as you may deem fitting. 

Ever most devoutly your's, ——. 
P.S. I have interspersed a few rhymes in keeping with 
the subject. 

[Our correspondondent’s suggestions originate in igno- 
rance. He does not seem to be aware that Leigh, 
by the grace of God, king and defender of the faith, 
did some time ago transfer the seat of cockneyaick 
government from London to Pisa, and that ever since 
that time + is loyal subjects have been much more 
remarkable for talking of “ gondolars” and “* wetch 
porridge” than of Thames barges and white bait.— 
Ep!Tor.]} 





THE CUTTER. 


Farr ladies, haste! in yonder bay, 
With silken streamer floating gay, 
The cutter waits ; a bright array 

Of ripples crowd athwart her. 
Oh! haste aboard; be our’s the toil, 
But you must lend your lightsome smile, 
To cheer our lusty oars, the while 

They pull you thro’ the water. 


Oh! bid adieu this busy scene, 

Old London, with her sbrouding screen 

Of smoke ; and welcome bid the green 
And sunny smiles of nature ; 

Bid welcome to the fresh cool air ; 

And to the laughing waters fair 

Make answer all with smiles as rare 
From every glowing feature. . 


As cheerly on, with steady bound, 

Careers our boat, a merry sound 

Of song, from happy creatures round, 
Shall still rise up to greet her; 

Rejoicing ail, as carth rejoices, 

With gladsome looks and pleasant noises, 

But the light laugh of your silver voices 
Shall be music how much sweeter! 


By Richmond, and the waters blue 

That wash the princely shores of Kew, 

And pleasant halls of young Buccleugh, 
Our course we'll slowly steer it ; 

And as we coast the sacred shore 

Where sleeps whom Collins wept of yore, 

We'll still “ suspend the dashing oar,” 
To bless his gentle spirit. 


Then say the word, and we will row 

You where the limes and alders grow, 

And o’er the sparkling ripples throw 
Their fitful trembling shadow ; 

And we will spread’ the table there, 

And fill the cup, while cooler air 

Shall breathe on us a fragrance rare 
From flowers or new-mown meadow. 


Then will we ramble pleasauiiy 

Under the shady greenwood tree, 

And sing the catch, and troll the glee, 
Or tell the pleasant story ; 

Or from the brow of yon fair hill, | 

As twilight fades, serene and still, 

Our wandering eyes shall take their fill 
Of loveliness and glory. 


And when the mirror’d moonbeams make 

The sleeping Thames a silver lake, 

Our homeward-driving prow shall break 
The stillness of its slumbers ; 

And then we'll strike the Spanish lute, 

And to the air our voices suit, 

Or make the mellow-breathing flute 
Discourse its sweetest numbers. 


Oli! we will have a day of glee, 
Of joyance light and jubilee, 
As merry all as crew can be 

With sunshine, song, and laughter. 
Then haste aboard ; the tide sweeps on ; 
The light boat, eager to be gone, 
Dances, as she shall dance anon 

ith brighter waves to waft her! 
June 27th, 1828. 





THE DESCENT OF THE NAIAD. 


As, year by year, the woodman clears away, 
He bares a streamlet to the open day, 

And while the sun its shallow channel drains, 
The fainting Naiad of her fate complains. 








“ AGaIN he comes; again, in all his force, 








to rhyme therewith, “ Adria” for * Kew,” in the se- 


The day-god comes ; hide me, ye tangled brakes! 
Ye grottos, veil me from bis ardent beam ! 
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My stioted urn already feels his fires, 
I thirst—I faint—and, like a severed bloom 
On the parched pathway thrown, consume away. 


No more, ah! never more, my silver stream 

Shall to the music of its murmurs flow ! 

The axe bas robbed the freshness of my couch, 
And felled the leafy curtains of my tent ; 

While, whirled in eddies, the autumnal drift 
Drained my scant chalice. Yet a little hour,— 
Ah ! time how fleet !—and trace of me shall cease, 
Save where the mallow droops its thirsty head, 

Or dwindling pilewort lights its stars of gold. 


And where are you, tall oaks and sycamores, 
Which spread your giant arms athwait my course, 
As though you had secured me? Where are you, 
Willows, which drank the spirit of my stream, 
Bending in reverence to it? At your fall, 

The Dryad shrieks through all my vales resounded, 
My wave recurrent felt it, and the Fauns 

Filed to the uplands for securer shade. 


No more, ah never more, shall early flower 
Repay your sheltering fondness with its smile, 
Or dress its beauty in my watery glass! 

Nor, in the covert of my dell, shall Spring, 
Like an over-anxious mother, wake her buds, 
Ere the due hour, by breathing kisses on them! 
For cold my path, and desolate my banks, 
The bittern mourns the umbrage of my reeds, 
The rail its oozy bed, and sere and hvar 

The spectral pollards bare their scathed heads 
To the wild howling of the winter's wind! 


No more, ah never more, shail rustic zeal 

Load my moist altars, when, at dewy eve, 

The hazles shed their odours in my lap; 

Nor shal] the muse-fed few, with careless feet, 

Ketrace the mossy mazes of my font, 

Where, 'mid the fringe of pendant maidenhau, 

And all the stilly twilight of my noon, 

I sat in cool abstraction. No, nor more 

The forester’s blithe note, love’s secret sigh, 

May-madrigals, or distant low of herds, 

Shall greet; nor past’ral sound, to which the heart 

Replies in echoes. Ob! thou Sybarite sun, 

Restrain thy fires,—remit thy ardent gaze! 

Among the votaries of the Delphic shrine, 

Were there no other nymplis? Oh! woods and winds, 

J faint in this effulgence ! Spare, ah, spare! 

I am so young=so helpless! and I perish!” 

— he said, and Sirius flared his angry torch, 

While in mid heaven the intenser sun 

Shook from his tresses flame, and all was mute. 

The winds discoursed noteenor did battening tlocks 

Move on the steep or green sward—Nature flagged, 

Panting with fierce insufferable heat! 

Yet once again the shrinking Naiad paused, 

And looked for pity in the fervid vault, 

Where pity was not—then to inmost cave 

Reluctant sped, with oft-reverted eye, 

Earnest to catch a last subduing glimpse 

Of rocks, and fords, and coves—familiar long— 

Shallows, and rushy nooks, aud water-weeds, 

And cresses daily nourished with her tears! 

Till, loosening her sleek hair, 

Which fell around her like a misty veil, 

She closed her eyes, and sunk into the spring! 
° * e . 

And yet she is not dead ; these are her sighs 

Which bubble up and sparkle in the pool ; 

But she again shall never wander forth 

Beyond the grotto where her urn is laid. 

The Hyades may weep a brother slain, 

Areturus wreathe his halo rouud the moon, 

And brim the channel with remitteut floods ; 

But neither minnow, dace, nor silver bleak, 

Nor summer-tiy shall hauntit, She is fled, 

The freshness of her course is lost for ever! 

14th March, 1526. 
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[We have received the following translation of scraps | 


of a letter from one of our foreign correspondents. 
—The sentiments are put together from different 
parts of along composition. We are at a loss to 
ascertain the quarter whence it came. "Tis cer- 
ain ly not like the style of Manzoni. | 





The first maxim I have to offe Tr, hiond af my body, 
that the following maxims be carefully atte nded 


Thus :—In walk- 
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ing the streets, ‘be particular that you lose not your 
hat. Petty thefts are very frequent; but though you 
mind not many things, you will ill afford to go bare- 
headed. 

If you hear a voice exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, leave the 
gay and festive scene,”—don’t attend to it for a mo- 
ment; neither believe the old heavy-dragoon min- 
strel, ‘who is swearing that “he'd be a butterfly.” 
There is a good deal of treachery in these fellows. 


Having lost your way, never ask to be set right. 
There is greater chance of your recovering it by | ac- 
cident than by advice. 

In this free country you may stare at the king, but 
never look in the face of a cad or an auctioneer. The 
sg will instantly have you conveyed to Putney 

> Brentford, the latter may set you down as the 
ot of a thousand bales of tobacco. I don't 
dislike coach travelling, but I prefer going my own 
road; and as for Messrs. Christie and Robins, they 
may be very sagacious men, but I am the best judge 
both of my necessities and my means. 

Avoid Regent Street, during these months, every 
day, from twelve to two; and by the same token 
shun Piccadilly, the Strand, Oxford Street, and all 
others of an east and west persuasion, from two to 
five. When the English were in possession of Si- 
cily, there was published a little book, explaining all 
the circumstances of light and shade at the different 
hours of the day, in the city of Palermo. Thus, you 
might stroll from one point to another, and pick out 
a road all sun or all shadow, as you pleased. It 
seems, that the popular feeling at present is against 
solar combustion, and my maxim is framed in ac- 
cordance with this harmless prejudice. 


Eschew all French gloves offered to you at six- 
pence a pair, and real India handkerchiefs sold by 
men leaning against gas-posts. If eccentric charac- 
ters present to you small squares of printed paper,— 
you may decline them, as having already read the 
news, or apologize for not receiving the gentleman’s 
card, on the plea of your very large and increasing 
acquaintance. 

Towards six o'clock, p. m. the little boys who run 
about with play-bills mean you no harm, though 
they force upon you some six or eight of their com- 
modities, whereas you are walking to the Louse of 
Lords. 

If a smirking rogue comes up to you with a hint 
that you will lose your pocket-handkerchief, don’t 
gratify him by packing it up in the remotest corner, 
but draw it a little farther out, and let it hang so 
till he is well out of sight. Better lose your pro- 
perty than be snubbed by one of these knowing 
cockneys. 

The apples, oranges, and tartlets that are sold in 
sly situations, though very tempting, should not be 
often purchased. ‘* Highly improved beef” is not 
the better for being improyed, and newly-laid eggs 
are almost always adulterated. Some people have 
a fondness for cockles. I am not sure that even 
these are genuine as imported ;_ but it must be con- 
‘essed that street-cookery gives them a very high 
relish, 

In England, the one-shilling-gallery has somehow 
or other fallen into disrepute. If by accident you 
should be induced to go there, leave your coat at 
home; and take in your handkerchief the orange- 
peel and nutshells which you mean to throw upon 
the people in the pit. This is a very pretty and na- 
tional diversion. 

Some persons parading the streets would have 
you believe that the only medical advice is to be 
had in Church Street, Soho. Others again are just 
as positive about Goss and Co.: I really can give 
no absolute opinion as to their respective merits, 
The town is nearly equally divided on the matter. 

If you are with a friend, be particular in abusing 
the architecture of the principal buildings. This 
shows at once the man of spirit and true taste. 

Upon returning from the theatre, if one or more 





young women arrest your progress by declaring that 
you are i pretty fe llow, and that she or the y have 
taken quite a fancy to you, don’t credit ‘em entirely. 

If you hear a cry of “ mad dog!” in the street, 





instantly fall flat. No dog out of his senses would 
then have the wit to suppose you a human being. 

Don't tie a tin kettle to any animal's tail. The 
noise is very unpleasant, and you may be mobbed 
for your pains. 

It is not thought proper to join in the ballads 
which you hear about the streets. Avoid a counter- 
tenor second, even though it be your favourite song. 

On Sunday, take your umbrella and stick, and 
walk for three hours on a gravel-path called Hyde 
Park. You will find a great variety of the inhabit- 
tants slowly waving to and fro in the same place. 
Stare at every body; and, by the help of your eye- 
glass, having deciphered a coronet or two, makea 
point of bowing profoundly to some ladies in carri- 
ages, whilst they are looking towards Park Lane. 
Recognise, also, some strangers on horseback ; more 
particularly if they are going at a full pace. 

It is unusual to take a ship telescope to the opera ; 
perhaps you would not feel inclined to do so. 

Don’t drink anything in London: wine, spirits, 
liqueurs, porter, beer, Hodges’s cordial, soda water, 
milk, cream, fine early purl, Charles Ww right, and 
the water companies are all hoaxes, inventions, fa- 
brications, and mortal poisons. Purple noses, 
branded criminals, hydrophobia, hydrocephalus, 
and hydrostatics, are the resu'ts whic): Londoners 
naturally expect, when they attempt to satisfy thirst. 

Don’t dance on any but the ground-floor. All 
the theatres and bridges, and most of the houses are 
falling down; so take care, when you walk the 
streets, of chimnies and flying tiles. 

Stop at every pump and wash your face. The 
London air is dirty, and your cheek has an Oxford. 
grey tinge in less than five minutes. 

You must never awake until midday; nor be 
seen for three hours afterwards. Five-sixths of the 
town is condemned ground, and during two thirds 
of the year London is quite rustic. By remember- 
ing this rule, you will find that you lessen the quan- 
tity of your duty, the duration, and the scope of it. 
A happy expedient such as this arises either from 
great national sagacity or politeness. For the pre- 
sent, farewell. 


HISPANIC.E.—No. I. 
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lew will deny that poets are in one sense the 
creation of their age, and yet it is a truth rather 
admitted than argued on, or used to solve a diffi- 
culty which more or less must occur to every one, 
who from the contemplation of individual poets raises 
himself to that of schools and periods. Among the 
successive revolutions which have been brought 
about in the poetical literature of almost every peo- 
ple, there is one which has seemingly been effected 
by causes altogether inadequate to such a result. 
We are led to admire how a few poets—more re- 
markable for a quick perception of beauty in the 
works of others, with a facility of appropriating it to 
themselves, than for any self-originated power,—who 
could embellish, rather than create, have been able 
to lead away men’s mind from the contemplation of 
higher and more genial excellencies. However if the 
remark with which we commenced is recognised as 
true, sufficient predisposing causes will be found, 
independent of these poets, who being the first 
floated on the altered current, are often deemed to 
have changed its course. It not unfrequently occurs 
that conquest has brought the ruder and more war- 
like people in contact with another which possesses, 
or is accounted to-possess, more perfect models; or 
sometimes in the days of its self-degradation, a na- 
tion turns rebuked from the loftier moods and purer 
aspirations of a better age, and is prepared to wel- 
come with open arms any who by the charms of 
wit and fancy will cause them to forget, or, still bet- 
ter, will reconcile them to, “ the worthless things 
they are.’ 

We need seek no farther for a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the great change in the genius of Spanish 
poetry, which first became perceptible in the reign 
of Charles the Fifth, when the redondillas and coplas 
de arte mayor were deserted for the sonnet and the 
ottava rima, and complicated metres of Italy; nd 
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when not alone these, the mere outward vestments 
of poetry, were changed, but different passions were 
appealed to, and different emotions sought to be 
excited. In Spain, external conquest went hand-in- 
hand with internal decay, which was now rapidly, 
though as yet unperceivably, proceeding. Both 
these were the necessary consequences of that com- 
plete destruction of liberty which followed the un- 
successful attempt of the commons, under Padilla, 
to set it upon a surer basis. Thenceforward that 
fondness for war, which, from a palling and a defi- 
ciency of the natural and healthy sources of excite- 
ment, must too often be a passion predominant in 
the minds of monarchs, ceased to receive a salutary 
check from the Cortes; and when it was in the 
power of a single man to wield the resources of the 
country at his will, they were drawn off from their 
thousand natural and fertilizing channels to be united 
in the one broad torrent of military conquest, which 
was necessarily doomed sooner or later to fail, like 
an unreplenished river. For the present, however, 
the arms of Charles were successfully carried into 
Iialy, whose poets did the same ill office to Spain 
that Greece had before done to Rome, in saving its 
writers the trouble of original thinking. 

We shall not err then in assuming that this revo- 
lution would equally have taken place, had Boscin 
and Garcilasso, the two poets to whom it is attri- 
buted, never written; else how can we suppose that 
they, neither one nor the other of first-rate genius,— 
who had no splendid faults to allure, and whose very 
beauties were of a retiring order, could have left 
such permanent traces on the literature of their 
country. Boscan has somewhere given an inte- 
resting account of a conversation which he held with 
the Venetian ambassador, Navagero, at whose sug- 
gestion he was induced to attempt the naturalization 
of the foreign metres, in which, however, he would 
scarcely have succeeded so entirely, but for the co- 
operation of his friend and fellow labourer,Garcilasso. 
The success of their innovation did not fail to excite 
a great hostility among the admirers of the ancient 
poetry, and a literary controversy quickly sprung up 
which was carried on with considerable spirit; at 
the head of their opponents appeared Christoval de 
Castillejo, whose opposition perhaps was not alto- 
gether disinterested, as he had acquired a remarka- 
ble facility in the metrical forms of his country, and 
might not have wished to commence anew the ac- 
quisition of the mechanism of his art. In the satires 
which he directed against the Petrarquistas, as the 
new sect were called, he compared their heresy to 
that which Luther was then introducing in reli- 
gion, and in the other world brought Boscan and 
Garcilasso to trial before the old poets, Juan de 
Mena and Jorge de Manrique. Boscan pleads in a 
sonnet, the other in a stanza of ottava rima, but, as 
may be supposed, both are condemned ; and if it be 
not an act of presumption to avow a difference of 
Opinion with most of the Spaniards themselves, we 
think deservedly. Thenceforward, faintly and at 
distant intervals were heard the tones of the essen- 
tially national poetry of Spain, of that poetry which 
‘lives in every people, until metrical forms, foreign 
models, the various and multiplying incidents of 
every-day life, general defection, or luxury, stifle it 
so, that of the poetical spirits, still more than of all 
others, very few find vent. while on the contrary, 
spirits, without poetical genius, but with talents so 
analogous to it, that they may serve as a substitute, 
frequently usurp the art.’’—Niebubrs Roman Ilis- 
tory. 

The poets of Spain no longer felt that they pos- 
sessed a literature pure'y their own, in the support 
of which the honour of their country was implicated : 
they looked abroad for models, and the conscious- 
ness that they were at the best but successful imita- 
tors, that a share of any glory they might acquire, 
would belong to another nation, must have damped 
their energies, and have extinguished those national 
feelings which are so overflowing a fountain. of in- 
spiration, or at least of that temporary enthusiasm 
which often supplies its place. If we turn to the 
ancient ha!lads, the deeds of their own worthies, the 
exploits of the Cid, or the fabulous contest of Ron- 





cesvalles, supply the constant theme. But from 
the days of Garcilasso, though Spain was in the very 
van of European politics, though it would have 
seemed that all things had combined to induce her 
poets to seek for arguments of song among the ac- 
tions of their own mighty men, still they dwelt apart 
in their own imaginary world, and with the excep- 
tion of a single writer, who, at some future period, 
may claim our attention, scarcely make a passing al- 
lusion to the deeds going on around them. 

With these hasty remarks we have commenced a 
few papers to be devoted to a consideration of some 
of the principal poets of Spain, not, however, pro- 
fessing to go through them in chronological order, 
or to give any thing approaching an analysis of their 
entire works, but merely a few specimens from each, 
with such biographical or critical notices as may sug- 
gest themselves in our progress; and to prove at 
once how little we shall bind ourselves to an historic 
arrangement, we shall commence with Luis de 
Leon, who flourished in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury. At an early age he took the religious vows, 
and entered the order of St. Augustin; his days 
were not permitted to pass in the undisturbed tran- 
quillity his situation in life might seem to have pro- 
mised. Having been appointed to the professor- 
ship of the Hebrew Scriptures, he excited great envy 
by the reputation which his talent and his erudition 
acquired for him, and was accused by his enemies of 
having translated a portion of the Bible into his na- 
tive tongue. On this charge he was thrown into a 
dungeon by the inquisition of Valladolid, and re- 
mained in captivity for five years; at length, either 
his innocency was made manifest, .or the malice of 
his enemies was satiated, and he was set at liberty, 
It is related, that on his restoration to the chair of 
his professorship, a number of his friends and ad- 
mirers collected round him, when about to deliver 
his first lecture, anxious to hear what allusion he 
would make to the persecutions he had undergone. 
He made none, but commenced with the accus- 
tomed formula—*“ Heri dicebamus ;” thus, as it ap- 
pears to us, sublimely intimating, that all which had 
intervened, was by him forgotten. His poems pre- 
sent to us some of the most perfect specimens of the 
moral lyric which any language can boast. In pe- 
rusing the ‘ Noche Serena,” we feel how emphati- 
cally the words of Taylor might be applied to him— 
‘* His eyes were like stars, fixed in the orbs of hea- 
ven.” His *‘ Prophecy of Tagus,” though not the 
most strongly marked with his characteristic excel- 
lences, is, perhaps, the most celebrated of his odes. 
It supposes the crime, by which Roderick lost his 
kingdom and life, has been long since consummated ; 
he is reclining with his victim, now reconciled to 
him, on the banks of Tagus, while her father, Count 
Julian, is leading on a Moorish host to avenge his 
wrongs: as it will, perhaps, suffer least from trans- 
sation, we have attempted a version :— 


THE PROPHECY OF TAGUS. 


By the Tagus’ golden wave, 
Roderick, far from human sight, 
In the arms of Cava, gave 
Loose to love and fond delight ; 
Him the river-god addrest, 
Rearing his indignant crest. 


“ In an evil hour dost thou 

Dally in yon wanton’s arms, 
Ruthless spoiler; for e’en now, 

Now I hear the war's alarms 3 
Now I see where, crowned with light, 
Mars is shouting for the fight. 


«© From thy short liv’d hour of bliss 
Crimsvun tears shall follow yet, 

And from her, whose deadly kiss 
Would thy lips had never met, 

For her charms shall costly be 

To the Goth, to Spain, and thee. 


“ Know, thou circlest in thine arms 
Fear and terror, shrieks and cries, 

Endless contests, fierce alarms, 
Wars, and countless agonies, 

And unsolaced death to all 

Vassals of thine iron thrall. 





** Weep ye, who the furrow turn 
By the limpid Ebro’s waters ; 
Wail, O! Saragoza; mourn, 
Lusitania’s fated daughters ; 
Scatter on th’ empurpled plain, 
Thy dishevelled tresses, Spain. 


“ Now from Cadiz’ lofty walls, 
Pointing to his destined prey, 
For revenge Count Julian calls, 
And to carnage points the way; 
Tis no wanton dallying foe, 
Monarch, that would work thy woe. 


“‘ Hark! the startled heavens rebound ; 
Hark ! a thousand trumpets bray ; 

Afric’s chieftains, at the sound, 
Thicken in their dark array ; 

Lo! their banners, unconfined, 

Flaunt upon the desert wind. 


* See the vaunting Arab’s hands 
Shake the quivering spear on high ; 
Now the battle he demands, 
Idly now he threats the sky, 
Myriads, bright with sheen and gold, 
O’er the coast their ranks unfold. 


“ From the nations gathered there, 
Mingled clamours grow to heaven, 
Clouds of dust along the air, 
*Gainst the sun’s bright orb are driven. 
Shut from view by many a prow, 
Ocean disappears below, 


“ O’er the waves, each mighty ship 
Rides to these devoted shores, 
And the brawny rowers dip 
Swiftly their accordant oars. 
Where their rapid way they urge, 
Kindling mark the furrowed surge. 
* * . * 


“Up, Don Roderick, and away ; 
Over plain and mountain speed ; 
Armed for strife, thy troops array, 
Plunge the rowels in thy steed. 
Spare not, pity not, but like 
Winged lightning swiftly strike. 


“ What, alas! of toils await 
All that wield the gleaming sword ; 
Toil, and wounds, and early fate, 
To the vassal and his lord ; 
For the warrior, serf, and steed 
In the strife must jointly bleed. 


“‘ Thou too, Betis, deeply dyed 

With thine own and stranger's blood, 
Angrily shalt roll thy tide ; 

And beneath thy curdling flood 
Many a shield and dinted helm, 
Many a captain bold shall whelm. 


** Five returning days the sun 
Shall an equal carnage see ; 
When the sixth its course has run, 
Fated land, I weep for thee. 
Thine shall be unceasing pains, 
Thine despair and Moorish chains.” 


In the last stanza it will be seen that the poet has 
departed from the generally received tradition, that 
the battle of Xeres raged for seven days with no de- 
cisive results, and that it was not till the eighth that 
it turned against Roderick. 


Luis de Leon's sonnets are not good: they are in- 
different imitations of Petrarch. We shall conclude 
this article with one which is perhaps the best. 


SONNET, 


When never to my tearful sight appears 
The star that lured me o’er the treacherous tide, 
Sailless and compassless my bark I guide 

O’er a salt sea of bitterness and tears. 

Absence, desire, alternate hopes and fears, 
Despair, dark phantasies, and humbled pride, 
All bid my skiff mid angry billows ride, 

Now downward sink, now kiss the starry spheres. 


Thro’ the hoarse storm methinks a voice I hear— 
“‘ Despond not thus—has she not sworn, uatil 
Were wearied any but a lover’s ear?” ol 
Aye but twas woman swore—the tempest 's will 
Has scattered half her vows ; no port is nigh. 
On the dark wave unknelled, uncoffined I mast lie. 
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GROS JEAN. 





STORY OF HIS ESCAPE FROM A PRISON SHIP. 


Gros Jean is a large round pompous fellow, suffi- 
ciently known to many of my countrymen who fre- 
uent Meurice’s Hotel at Paris. Indeed he is to be 
fend elsewhere, for no dependent had ever so much 
free-will. In the strongest current of business, in 
the very centre of the crowd, there is Monsieur Jean, 
plying his trade with a never-failing steadiness of 
face and profuseness of tongue. He piques himself 
upon an adaptation to all visitors, tempers, climates, 
and wishes. He wishes to be the “ factotum della 
citta.” es 

When I attempted, some time ago, to distinguish 
the tribe of valets de place into two classes, Gros 
Jean was intended for the frontispiece and illustra- 
tion of the second. His portraiture was not drawn; 
but it did not deserve this neglect. He was verily 
the most perfect of his kind, perhaps too perfect, for 
he possessed some faculties of supererogation, some 
unprofessional merits that would have tempted me 
to forget the strict light in which I was to have 
viewed him. Happily he is now remembered not 
as a valet de place, not as a bad guide, a forgetful 
messenger, a faulty but honest fool—he is recalled 
for his amusing gossip, his personal story. 

Some will think that the tenor of such a life would 
be too equably peaceful for this purpose. But I 
fancy that the memoirs of any one of the whole fra- 
ternity would suffice to establish an opposite belief. 
The date of their existence cannot be traced back 
above a dozen years, and the very circumstance of a 
recourse then had to this new vocation, infers a pre- 
vious instability and fickleness highly favourable for 
biography. I will not deny to Gros Jean a certain 
imaginative power, and a pictorial strength in ar- 
ranging the colours of his story, that almost redeem 
it from being true. Perhaps an imperfect use of the 
language ; perhaps an accidental assumption of an- 
other man’s adventures for his own; perhaps a 
strong taste for literature and appropriation of written 
achievements ; perhaps only a desire to amuse, led 
him on from the broadest to the most minute proba- 
bilities in these reminiscences. But he was self-de- 
ceived if he erred, or his countenance lied. From 
the many tales of fight and flight that, in common 





with most of Bonaparte’s soldiers, he was justified in 
narrating, I can now select one that appears not | 
only more veracious but also more original than the | 
rest. It will be enough to say, by way of preface, | 
that my hero was the son of a miller near Cologne ; | 
that he had been early in life impressed into the 
army, and had served under the emperor in different 
countries, whence he drew that great qualification 
for his present employment, a knowledge of conti- 
nental languages. He was still a youth when, serving 
in the southern or Andalusian army of Marshal Soult, 
he was taken prisoner, in an unsuccessful encounter 
with a Spanish detachment. With many other 
partners of his misfortune he was conveyed on board 
a hulk then used as a prison-ship, and lying in the 
Bay of Cadiz. Here he languished in the inaction 
of all others the most galling to a young soldier. 
Cut off from all communication with his country and 
the troops under whose banners he had served, bit- 
ter must have been the feelings with which he could 
contemplate the smiling scene around him. That 
white sunny town spread out on the flat shore with 
its well marked fortifications and lofty spires, what 
recollections did it suggest of the obstinate repulse 
so long and so successfully given to Mortier and his 
besiegers! Those villages retiring along the coast, 
or peeping from the woods and eminences in the 
back-ground,—they were the homes of his con- 
querors, now peacefully engaged in their country 
duties without a thought of compassion for the 
wretched prisoner. Behind the frowning hills there 
might still be heard the clarion of war, and his com- 
panions in arms were, perhaps, stirring the secret 
echoes with the shout of a victory in which he could 
not participate, or the cry of defeat which his aid 
had not prevented. 

Such were the reflections that might have throbbed 
the bosom of a young and ardent warrior. It is 





impossible to say whether our friend Gros Jean pon- 
dered or wondered very much on the subject. He 
was Clearly in a very disagreeable state, but his ideas 
in all probability were tinged with but a tiny share 
of sentiment. The eternal bells of St. Antonio, 
heard over the quiet water, must have moved the 
religious yearnings of a good Catholic; and the fish 
or fruit boats gliding at a suspicious distance by his 
convict-ship perhaps suggested the existence of a 
better cuisine, than that which furnished him and his 
fellows with their rations, But Gros Jean was pre- 
sently spurred by a sharper provocation. 

The numbers confined in a small space, the po- 
verty of their food, want of exercise, and faint-heart- 
edness, combined to impair the health of the prison- 
ers on board La Santissima Trinadada. For some 
time the supplies had been irregular and unwhole- 
some; and disease having once found its way into 
their circle, promised not to retreat without accom- 
plishing a complete round of it. Many of his com- 
rades fell victims to this horrible pestilence. They 
were launched into the waves without a syllable of 
holy prayer for the repose of their souls. Slowly 
but certainly the foot of Disease could be marked ad- 
vancing, and treading down their ranks as it went. 
The sickly survivors spread a tainted atmosphere 
around them, and health was noxious for its inse- 
curity. 

Jean could not witness such a scene as this with- 
out new feelings of abhorrence for his present thral- 
dom. He was in a den of lions, and every thought 
was a fear. He longed, with sharpened desire, for 
a free and pure air, for communion with the happy, 
for a natural course of occupation, and for the hopes 
and the pleasures, and the careless emotions of an 
unfettered spirit. Whatescape had he? What mi- 
racle could interpose between him and his destiny ? 
His mind was constantly busied with projects of 
flight; but even flight, if successful in the first in- 
stance, would only subject him ultimately to new 
perils and penalties as a deserter. But a remote 
danger was preferred to the sure and impending one. 
As a preliminary measure, he contrived, by general 
questions, to learn from one of the ship’s crew the 
particular time of high tide, and planning accord- 
ingly, he determined on what day to attempt his 
escape. At by-times he was occupied in preparing 


| his costume, so as to carry off with him his more 


useful goods, without impeding his limbs in the ser- 
vice for which they would be soon required. The 
interior of a light regimental waistcoat was lined 
with a small stock of dollars; the facings and but- 
tons were removed; the trowsers, unfortunately, 
bearing the colour of his uniform, were fastened 
round his waist by a stout handkerchief, in which he 
concealed one or two articles of common use. The 
night came, the crew had retired to rest; the indo- 
lent watch themselves inattentive to what was pass- 
ing around them, were trolling a sea-ditty and revel- 
ling in the fumes of their tobacco. Without noise 
he slung himself from the forecastle of the vessel, 
disengaged his body from the rope by which he 
clung, and was immediately cleaving the still waters 
towards the lights of the mole. His departure was 
not observed. 

He had not proceeded far, when he discovered, to 
his dismay and anguish, that the seaman’s informa- 
tion, with respect to the tide, had been accidentally 
or wilfully false. In spite of his strongest exertions 
he was carried, by the force of the swell, further and 
further from the direct line of progress. The lights 
glimmered as distantly as ever, though he regarded 
them each minute from a new point of view. His 
strength was momently diminished, and despair 
weakened him even more than fatigue. With less 
and Jess success he plunged, as he went on, in the 
direction of that beacon ; his body followed not the 
bold track struck out by his assiduous arm. De- 
sponding he lay, at last, on the surface of the water, 
carried he cared not whither, in a state almost of 
torpor. 

From this he was aroused by a small twinkling 
ray that came across his face, from seaward, and the 
approaching sound of a mariner’s hymn at intervals, 
carried by the breeze towards shore. Presently he 





was within hail of a small fishing-boat, that neared 
him, and answered his challenge in accents more 
friendly than he had heard for months. He prayed 
to be taken up, asa man on the brink of death, and 
he was listened to with no churlish apathy. The 
boat came beside him, and he soon stood on the lit- 
tle deck, dripping and exhausted, in the midst of the 
enemies of his country. 

It required greater patriotism than that possessed 
by Gros Jean, to retain any strong sense of allegi- 
ance, just at that precise moment, to the cause that 
had so nearly ruined him. He forswore all his mili- 
tary prejudices, all thoughts of valiant consistency, 
and by a bribe, nimbly offered, and sagaciously ac- 
cepted, he engaged the fisherman’s good offices in 
his behalf. 

The next morning he was landed in some unequi- 
vocal garments, furnished by his benefactor, and be- 
ing a ready-witted man, was hired by a captain of 
cavalry, as superintendant of his stables, just two 
hours before the report of his being missing came to 
head-quarters, from La Santissima Trinidada. 

He was never recognised ; but fought for the Spa- 
niards and their allies with the disinterested gal- 
lantry of a born loyalist. 





CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 








Thames Tunnel —We are glad to see that at the 
meeting held last Saturday, at the Freemasons’ Ta- 
vern, more interest was shown for this undertaking 
than has hitherto been displayed. We understand 
that the subscriptions for debentures already amount 
to more than £9000, and we sincerely hope that the 
example of the Dukes of Wellington, Cambridge, 
Somerset, and Northumberland, and the many other 
noblemen and gentlemen who have given it their 
assistance, will be generally followed by the public. 





Parliamentary Parallels.—In the proceedings of 
the Court of Common Council, on Tuesday, we 
have the following rich morceau:—A Mr. Clarke, 
(who appears to be the Joseph Hume of the civic 
house of representatives,) moved, ‘* That there be 
laid before the court a detailed account of the num- 
ber of dinners and entertainments paid out of the 
funds of the corporation, for the use of the city lands 
and other committees ; together with an account of 
the wines drunk and dishes supplied to the tables of 
each, distinguishing cabbages from cauliflowers, and 
scarlet runners from French beans; the names of 
the persons of the committees who dined, and of the 
visitors who gave their company upon each occasion ; 
and the total quantity of eatables and drinkables con- 
sumed on each day.” Of course the motion was 
unanimously scouted. 





A fripon, fripon et demi.—We have rarely seen a 
more amusing contrast than between the letters of 
the Rev. Mr. Cunningham and Sir James Scarleit, 
which have somehow or other found their way into 
the newspapers. Both are admirably illustrative of 
the habits of mind which now and then are nourished 
in the learned professions. The reverend aggressor 
seems to be one of those persons whiose taste for 
spying out occasions of reproof, such as the present, 
makes his motives in improving them, to say the 
least, questionable. But the lawyer’s answer—how 
completely characteristic! On receiving this grave 
epistle, had it come into his hands in the shape 
of a brief in some religious or moral prosecution, 
he would have forthwith committed it to respect- 
ful remembrance, in order to rehearse it with oily 
glibness on the day of trial, enhanced, no doubt, 


“‘ For truths divine come mended from that tongue,” 


with many sentences of awful esteem for the moral 
censorship of the clergy, and so forth; but thus extra 
professionally tendered, he cannot think what to 
make of it. Then with what exquisite delight he 
brings in to play his legal arts of equivocation, in an 
amateur warfare with that which, on all fitting occa- 
sions, he would maintain as part and parcel of the 
law of England! We know nothing of the merits 
of the case; but when we hear a lawyer crying down 
hypocrisy and cant, we are pretty sure that, besides 
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the novelty and amusement of thus depreciating the 
virtues of his learned fraternity, he must be pleading 
in defence of some enormous private licence, where- 
with he sweetens his public regimen of solemn plaus- 
ibilities. 





Petitions.—L ree Trade.—To look over the pe- 
titions that are daily presented to the House of Com- 
mons is really an amusing task. We find the glovers 
of Woodstock praying for protection to the glove 
trade; the butter dealers of Ireland deprecating any 
alteration in the butter laws; and the operative 
weavers of Coventry holding in abhorrence all fo- 
reign manufactures. Mr. Fyler, on presenting the 
Coventry petition, observed, ‘‘ that the measures of 
free trade had increased labour and diminished 
wages.” In my ignorance, I had before supposed 
that where there was an increase of labour there 
must be an increase in the demand for labour, and 
consequently an increase of wages. I find I have 
been mistaken. But the opposers of free trade, the 
Idoloclasts, as the Standard hath it, (at the head of 
wl«m, by the by, it has placed our present premier ; 
according to the same authority, a second Bacon,) 
have a tortuous mode of reasoning, a logic peculiar 
to themselves ; they have always at hand a few small 
facts, to which they adhere with weazle-like tenacity : 
of these they are very ostentatious; they are used 
on all occasions; they serve to confute the innovating 
theorists, and besides, prove to a demonstration, 
that what is, is best. IL would these gentlemen 
would publish their system of logic ; it is a desider- 
atum in English literature. Mr. Fyler is, however, 
good, not only as a logician; there are other points 
of his short speech worthy of notice. He observed 
that certain ruin was only to be warded off by the 
desperate exertions of skill and industry. Kind- 
hearted philanthropist! legislator worthy of Bra- 
mah! you would have the labourer plod on in the 
same dull course; you would not oblige him to ex- 
ert any ingenuity; and you will be satisfied with 
the least possible industry. You have learned at 
school, probably from your writing-master, that vir- 
tue is its own reward; and now, by a power of in- 
duction almost unparalleled, you conclude that so is 
also intelligence. You will therefore put a premium 
on indolence ard stupidity. Of how large a portion 
of mankind, Mr. Fyler, are you the champion ? 

Slaves.—The petitions against the slave system 
are numerous. Now, as much as any man, in whiat- 
ever shape it may appear, do we, from our very 
hearts, abhor slavery ; but we abhor the system in our 
West Indies, not because the slaves there are a poor 
and a persecuted race, but because it shackles all the 
energies of man; it isa weight on him which no 
personal comforts can counterbalance ; it roots away 
all his energies, destroys all his moral feelings, and 
leaves him at the best, a well-fed and laughing ani- 
mal. There is more than a nominal difference be- 
tween those who petition upon this ground, and 
those who advocate the same cause upon any other. 
The very same motives which induce us to desire 
the removal of the West India tyranny, make us 
doubly and trebly anxious for that education and 
improvement which would emancipate the white 
slaves that cross us every day in our path. On the 
contrary, the large majority of Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen, who patronize benevolent undertakings 
as a matter of fashion or of faction, because the pub- 
lic admires them for it, or because their sect admires 
them for it, never discover the slightest relationship 
between these questions. If they did find out that 
they were pledged by their distant objects of philan- 
thropy to exert themselves for the “‘ shocking crea- 
tures” that offend their eyes at home, we fear there 
would be much less zeal against slave labour in the 
West, and widow-burning in the East. At present, 
the performance of one duty is an admirable excuse 
for deficiency in a more imperative one: the man 
who signs his name to one of these petitions, can, 
with a good conscience, laugh at infant schools, and 
call the Society for Useful Knowledge “ a dangerous 
experiment ” 

Robert Taylor.—On a vetition from Robert Tay- 
lor, confined for blasphemy, a member, (Mr. Leslie 








Foster,) in answer to something said in favour of 
Mr. Taylor's petition, observed that “* Mr. Taylor had 
been punished for interfering with the religious opi- 
nions of the people, and not for entertaining his own 
opinions on religious matters. Mr. Taylor was not 
a Deist, but an Atheist, who gloried in having no 
religion, and in denying the truth of all revealed re- 
ligion. As long as christianity continued to be part 
and parcel of the law of the land, he hoped magis- 
trates would be found ready to preserve it from all 
such indecent violations.”” This really is too bad. 
Utterly absurd as are the opinions of Mr. Taylor, 
why not suffer, as Mr. Peel hinted, the extreme folly 
of his doctrines to be their own antidote. Perhaps 
Mr. Foster is not aware that Ais is just the argument 
of pagan Rome; that reasoning such as /vs justified 
the death of all the martyrs ; /us liberty of conscience 
is one to which your inquisitor himself has not the 
smallest objection— Hold your own opinions; but 
take care, do not make them public.” Could it be 
believed that in this enlightened age, among a soi- 
disant enlightened people, such arguments as these 
should not only pass current, but meet with applause ; 
nay more, that these bigoted opinions should have 
compelled a man of good sense and great liberality 
to explain away a just and proper sentiment; but 
who dare stand against the idol of the day? To de- 
signate Mr. Taylor as an Atheist is unjust; he styles 
himself a Deist: I believe he is merely a coxcomb, 
to whom persecution has given dignity. Had he 
never been meddled with, he had never been heard 
of; but ’tis our policy. 





The Vaurhall Fete.—The Morning Post has dis- 
covered that ** we may conscientiously claim supe- 
riority over all the nations of the earth, in the vir- 
tuous cause of humanity and benevolence,” and this 
because ‘‘ the flower of English royalty and nobility 
were the patrons and patronesses” of the late Vaux- 
hall Fete for the benefit of the Spanish refugees. 
Really there is a great deal more truth in that book 
of Pillet’s, L’Angleterre vue a Londres, than people 
will readily admit. His remarks on the charities of 
England and the charitable disposition of English- 
men, (our readers will recollect them,) apply rather 
more strongly than we like to the Vauxhall Fete. 
The aristocracy of England are very desirous of see- 
ing the Vauxhall Gardens, but not at all desirous of 
coming in close contact with those who are not of the 
class. Now if they would see Vauxhall, they must, 
on ordinary nights, jostle with the crowd ; this would 
be unpleasant. What is to be done? “ Oh! let 
there be some night set apart for us; raise the 
tickets to a guinea; that will almost necessarily en- 
sure a select party !’’ So hints some scion of fashion, 
My lady duchess approves of the proposal; but my 
lady duchess has a decent regard for the solemn 
plausibilities of society; she is well aware that such 
a course would not be approved of by the British 
public. ‘ It must be some charity, then,” cries my 
lady duchess. ‘‘ Suppose we say the Spanish Re- 
fugees! that will be popular; the proprietors of the 
gardens will offer them for the night; and I am sure 
that Pasta, Sontag, Schutz, Brambilla; &e. will lend 
us their aid. (Come, [ will put my name down asa 
lady patroness.” ‘* Nothing can be better; my lady 
duchess is so charitable.” All are anxious to become 
patrons and patronesses; the name, and perhaps 
twenty guineas—and then itis a mark of rank and 
fashion. Besides, to be placarded over the whole 
town; to have the fame of one’s generosity spread 
through half the country! Psha!—’tis worth, at the 
very least, twenty guineas! Well, as was expected, 
Pasta, Sontag, Schutz, Brambilla, &c. &c. tender 
their gratuitous services, the only services that are 
really valuable; they, too, are placarded, but their 
names are huddled together, printed in a smaller 
type; and ip the account of the fete, they are merely 
noticed, as a matter of course, while the English aris- 
tocracy, and, by reflection, the English nation, are 
lauded to the very heavens for humanity and benevo- 
lence. The real fact is, that all that there is of huma- 
nity and benevolence, is in the foreigners (1 except the 
proprietors of the gardens), and they are only spoken 
of as having tendered their services for the occasion. 





MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE, 





Notes on the Memoirs of the Princess de Lamballe. 


[Tuoucs some time has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the Memoirs of Madame de Lamballe, we 
think no apology necessary for presenting to our read- 
ers the remarks of an esteemed correspondent upon 
that publication, who is intimately acquainted with 
the history of that period. | 

I believe the publication which has appeared in 
French and in English under the title of Memoirs of 
the Princess of Lamballe, has been generally consi- 
dered as genuine; at least I have met with no criti- 
cisms that implied a doubt of its authenticity. But 
though I read the book with a strong prepossession 
in its favour, I must own that there are passages 
which have led me to give no great credit to it. In 
the 12th chapter, vol. 1, p. 340, French, (I have not 
seen the English,) she gives an account of the pro- 
cession of the opening of the States-General, 5th 
May, 1789, and mentions the Duke of Biron, Or- 
leans, Lafayette, Mirabeau, and the Mayor of Paris, 
as taking part in it. Now it is certain that at time 
there was no mayor of Paris. The first mayor of 
Paris was Bailly, but he was not appointed to that 
office till the 14th July following. However, as 
Bailly was one of the most distinguished members, 
and soon after elected president of the National As- 
sembly, it is possible that the princess might desig- 
nate him by the office he afterwards held; but it 
proves, at least, that the journal was not written at 
the time the events took place ; for at the opening of 
the states, there not only was not, but there never had 
been a mayor of Paris, so that if she had written 
at the time she could not have named an officer who 
had never been known in France ; therefore, making 
every possible allowance, if that passage was writ- 
ten by the princess, it must have been after the 
oftice of mayor was instituted ; (how long after it is 
impossible to say ;) and what is called her journal 
Was not a journal of passing events, written down at 
the time the events occurred. The other instance ] 
have to mention, will not admit of any explanation 
like the former. In chapter 10, p. 268, Madame 
Lamballe mentions Lord George Conway as one 
who had paid court to the queen, and was assiduous 
at the Duchess de Polignac’s parties. It is well 
known to those who are old enough to remember 
the scandal of the times, that Captain Conway, the 
beau Conway as he was called, was supposed to be 
one of the queen's favourites. This Captain Con- 
way was the son of the then Earl of Ilertford, and is 
now Lord George Conway, but it is impossible that 
Madame Lamballe should mention him by a title 
which he never assumed till after her death; for the 
earl, his father, was not made a marquis till 1793, 
and the princess was butchered in 1792; and itis 
notorious that the gentleman in question was known 
at Paris atthat time bv no other designation than 
that of Captain Conway. I am told, also, that the 
witticism about the irresistibles and inexpressibles is 
an old joke. But there is one anecdote which ap- 
pears to me highly improbable: though this publi- 
cation is called a journal, there are no dates what- 
ever, so that we can only judge of the period of time 
from its connection with the events that are alluded 
to. Immediately before the 14th of July we are 
told by the princess that the queen refused to admit 
to her presence the Comte d’Artois and the Prince 
de Conti, because these princes entertained notions 
favourable to the popular cause; and yet, a few 
days after, they were obliged to emigrate to avoid 
the popular resentment. The princess tells us, in 
the month of October, that the Prince of Condé, 
among others, employed immense sums in the relief 
of the people during the scarcity, though she had 
told us before that he emigrated in July. 

In vol. 2, p. 88, there is a very extraordinary 
passage; just after the king was obliged to fix his re- 
sidence at Paris, after the 6th October, 1789 :— 
‘“‘ Peu de temps apres cet evenement la reine me dit, 
en pleurant, que le roi ne doutant plus de la partici- 
pation du Duc d’Orleans aux troubles de Versailles 
avait exilé 4 Villers Cotterets.” Now it 1s well 
known that the king could not at that time have ex- 
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ercised such an act of power ; what would the Na- 
tional Assembly have said had the king presumed to 
send their members into exile? Besides, at that very 

iod, instead of being sent to Villers Cotterets, 
Pafayette persuaded or bullied him to go to Eng- 
land. The journalist goes on, “ O, princesse (ajouta 
Marie Antoinette) il fallait faire tomber la téte du Duc 
d’Orleans ou lui pardonner tous ses crimes.” So far 
from the king having the power to cut off the duke’s 
head, be had enough to do to keep his own on. 
This speech of the beautiful queen is rather in 
the style of the Poissirdes. In the very ple- 
nitude of their power the most arbitrary kings of 
France did not cut off the heads of the princes of 
the blood with so little ceremony, much less when 
they were prisoners in their own palace. She goes 
on :—** Pourquoi le roi ne m'a-t-il pas consulté 
avant de faire une démarche de cette importance /” 
If there is any truth in this latter part, it shows the 
undue influence of the queen, if she expected to be 
consulted on a subject in which it was the greatest 
presumption for her to interfere. And in a note, the 
lady editor says, that the duke did not lose sight of 
his projects during his banishment, at Villers Cot- 
terets, where he never was exiled, at least at that 
period. In vol. 1, p. 140, note, ‘ Aprés la mort de 
Burke, on consulta Fox qui fut absolument du 
mémeavis. Apres M. Fox onconsulta—M. Sheridan 
Celui-ci 4 la privre de la Princesse de Lamballe sou- 
mit, &c. &c.” It appears clear that these consulta- 
tions were by the queen and princess, and yet every 
body knows that Burke survived them some years, 
so that they could not possibly consult Fox and She- 
ridan after the death of Burke. Vol. 2, p. 184, speak- 
ing of 17th July, 1791, she says, “* Les horreurs 
de cette journée ne s’eflaceront jamais de mon sou- 
venir.” Now it appears that she was at that time 
in London, where she remained from some time 
before the king's flight till after the acceptation of 
the constitution by the king, which was communi- 
cated to her by a letter from the queen, The story 
which follows about Robespierre and Barnave is 
highly improbable. Robespierre was not then of 
the great consequence she represents him ; we have 
no account of any denunciation against Barnave, 
who could be in no danger, as he had the majority 
of the Assembly; besides even Robespiere’s enemies 
acknowledge that he was uncorrupt, and to this idea 
of his incorruptibility he owed his subsequent influ- 
ence; venality was the only vice from which he was 
exempt. From p. 184, it would appear as if this ac- 
count was written long after these events; and in 
p. 188, she writes as if she narrated what was just 
passed, and of the events of which she was not 
even certain. 

In p. 108, she mentions hearing the acclamations of 
the people on the acceptation of the constitution, 
though she says, that this event was communicated 
to her by a letter from the queen when she was in 
London. 


THE DRAMA. 
KING'S THEATRE. 

The first of these notices was by mistake left out 
of our last number. Being unwilling that any per- 
formance of Mademoiselle Mars should pass over 
without the tribute of our respect, we insert it in the 
present. 











Le Mariage de Figaro. 

When Beaumarchais ironically conceded, in his 
preface to the piece before us, that the age in which 
he was writing bore no resemblance to his portraits, 
although the past age had done so, and the next age 
would; he little thought that the succeeding gene- 
ration would find much even of his phraseology ob- 
solete; that allusions which, in his day, shot a thrill 
through his auditors, would now be heard with the 
most perfect indifference ; and that the interested 
cry of immorality, raised by parties whom the cha- 
racters of Almaviva and his Countess touched too 
nearly, would now be reckoned as absurd as would 
the proscription of a certain well-known street-exhi- 
bition on account of the infidelities of Punch and 
Judy. 











The Marriage of Figaro, then, is left to depend 
for its present popularity upon its own intrinsic me- 
rits, upon the rapid change of its situations, and the 
sparkling flippancy of its dialogue. These attrac- 
tions were set off last week, so far as most of the 
performers were concerned, by very decently indif- 
ferent acting. Leaving some of the subordinates 
unmentioned, we shall simply say that Armand ap- 
peared to greatly more advantage in the part of the 
wilful, jealous, and imperious Almaviva, than in cha- 
racters where a more juvenile style of acting is de- 
sirable, that Laporte succeeded well in giving the 
broader strokes of humour which are scattered 
through the part of Figaro (we would particularise 
his lecture on the English language,) but that it re- 
quired an artist of more refined judgment, and less 
spoiled by the applauses of an English audience, to 
give all its effect to the caustic and satirical mono- 
logue in the dark, which runs so rapidly through a 
chaos of disconvenances sociales ; that} Mademoiselle 
Delatre made a pretty page, and looked well in a 
cap, and that Madame Delia played the part of the 
Countess with dignity, grace, and feeling, betrayed 
a lurking sentiment for her handsome page very in- 
nocently, and withstood with the most natural air of 
terror imaginable her husband’s resolution to inspect 
the closet. 

But Mademoiselle Mars—the pretty camariste as 
light and youthful as if it were her “‘ first appear- 
ance on any stage’”—how describe the countless 
graces which she threw into a part that admitted not 
of marked and serious features?) Exchanging mock 
courtesies with her antiquated rival, playfully strug- 
gling with the page, or shrinking in alarm from the 
sight of his perilous leap from the window—artfully 
encouraging her master, or mystifying her faithful 
Figaro, she was still the same incomparable actress ; 
and when Almaviva salutes his countess (Madame 
Delia) with the ironical congratulation, “* Madame, 
vous jouez fort bien la comédie,” (a compliment nei 
ther ill deserved nor faintly echoed by the audience), 
and when Susanne (Mile. Mars) puts in her word, 
“© Et moi, Monseigneur?” the instant vollies of ap- 
plause from that immense assembiage, must have been 
felt as one of those moments, which are sweetest in 
the existence of a popular favourite. 


La Fille d’ Honneur. 


Mute. Mars made her fourth appearance at the 
King’s Theatre on Monday last. She sustained the 
part of Emma in La Fille d’ Honneur, a five act co- 
medy of Duval, and that of the Countess in Le Legs, 
a short piece of Marivaux. 

The audience was by no means numerous; some 
doubt was entertained whether this most delightful 
actress would be sufficiently recovered to appear in 
public so soon after the loss of her niece Mlle. 
Georgina Mars. The grief, however, of the actress 
was of necessity compelled to give way to the 
interests of the director of the theatre. She per- 
formed, and although there was some little trembling 
in her voice, and some traces of recent suffering still 
discernible in her fine countenance, on no occasion 
since her arrival in London has she displayed greater 
genius than on this night. She was absolutely over- 
whelmed with applause, and for the first time pro- 
perly supported by the performers who surrounded 
her. Armand, Menjaux, Mainvielle, and Laporte 
displayed great excellence in their respective parts 
throughout the performance of La I'v/e d' Honneur, 
whilst Mlle. Olivier, Menigaud, and Armand more 
especially, gave ample proof of their high comic 
powers in the very ordinary and foolish tritle of Ma- 
rivaux. We were sorry to observe that Mile. Delia 
did not appear by any means equal to the part of 
the Baronne in Duval's excellent play; the contrast 
was truly painful to those who remember the genius 
and originality of Mde. Leverd in the same charac- 
ter, at the Theatre Francais. 

Mr. Ebers’ Benefit. 

Noble and powerful as we have always considered 
the opera of Semiramide, it was with fresh and extra- 
ordinary pleasure that we attended its representation 
on Thursday night. The characters were better sus- 
tained or harmonized, or the music more impres- 





sively performed than on any former night. It is, 
indeed, one of the most masterly of Rossini’s dra- 
matic works. Without having more than the usual 
allo ment of melodies, they are so inlaid and incor. 
porated with the general texture, as to give the effect 
of a continuous song. Perhaps the care with which 
this end is accomplished has been detrimental to 
the popularity of the opera, for it has removed the 
gems from the surface, and spread the points of 
sparkling beauty over a great but brilliant extent, 
The dramatic talent of Madame Pasta exhibited itself 
in a thousand varieties and tints of expression. To 
content ourselves with a short citation, it will be 
enough to recal the different tones and feeling with 
which she delivered a few more prominent passages, 
such as the “ perché tremi e palpiti misero cor cosi,” 
in the third scene; the delicious and sunny “ Bel 
raggio lusrighier,” in the ninth; the burst of thanks- 
giving, “Grazie v’ adoro,”’ upon reading the scroll ; 
the hollow awfulness of “‘ M’opprime l’anima,” and 
many others which displayed faculties drawn from 
the extremes of human power. 

The Barbiere, cheated of its fair proportions, 
does not require any present comment. Signor Vel- 
luti was announced as having kindly consented to 
sing in the course of the evening. Fie! Signor 
Velluti. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


A new operatic melodrame, called The Bottle 
Imp, was produced here on Monday last. As the 
plot has already been given in most of the newspa- 
pers, we hold ourselves excused from the not very 
easy task of unravelling it. It was of course suffi- 
ciently devilish, or it would not deserve its name, 
and sufficiently absurd, or it would not be a melo- 
dramatic opera. That experienced devil, Mr. O, 
Smith, performed the part of the being which gives 
name to the piece, with great éclat. The two Misses 
Cawse acted, one a woeful and the other a comie 
part, sufficiently well, and sang beiter than they 
acted. Mr. James Vining, the debutant, performed 
the individual who is damned actually, and Mr. 
Wood another individual, who escapes damnation 
by a trick which deserved it. He sang with his usuak 
ability. The chief glory of the piece was Keeley, 
whose admirable comic powers rescued it from the 
fate of its hero. 

For the music, we have only to say that it did 
not much annoy us. We observe Mr. Rodwell’s 
tiny step diligently following the footmarks of his 
master, Bishop, and could wish that he had left him 
to his pas seul, for graceful and clever as may have 
been many of his performances, they have not that 
originality which qualify the composer for becoming 
the founder of a school, or a model for very praise~ 
worthy imitation. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUsIC. 


In spite of a furious and lengthened rain, the Han- 
over-square Rooms were well attended on Wednes- 
day, during a more than usually elaborate concert, 
succeeded by the distribution of annual prizes. The 
most clever singing was exhibited in the duet of 
‘ Lasciarmi,” from Tancredi, by Misses Bellcham- 
bers and Childe. Daniell, in a composition for the 
horn, by Duprat, displayed an ease and finish very 
rarely found in the management of so refractory an 
instrument. Some “ grand variations” to the “ Fall 
of Paris,” by Moschelles, were executed on the 
piano-forte by one of his pupils, Miss Foster. The 
familiar subject scarcely bears the Alexandrine exten- 
sion it has undergone in the composer’s hands, and 
did not gratify us so much as a fantasia by Czerny, 
very cleverly played on the same instrument by Miss 
Dorrell. The prize composition, given as a finale to 
the first act, failed from want of effective vocal sup- 
port; but we have too much admiration of inventive 
talent, to crush one effort by a scarcely authorised 
comment. Let us hope that the thin ranks of native 
composers may be recruited from the body of these 
Tyros; and may the successful efforts of others, like 
young Lucas, support the flagging honour of our 
countrymen. 

We will not profess to know one iota about the 
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concluding ceremony. The scene of action was sur- 
rounded by au amphitheatre of heads, and ours could 
not find a place in any of the tiers. Whether they 
were gladiatorial or wild-beast shows in which Prince 
Leopold then assisted, cannot by us be divined. We 
heard something of medals and books; but it is 
hard to believe that so many ptticoats would be seen 
perilously suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, in mid 
air—that such a commingling, and crushing, and 
stretching, and shrinking, and stooping, and over- 
topping, would be achieved for a mere sight of the 
pupils and their new prizes. 





NEW MUSIC. 


When will ye think of me? a Song. The Poetry by 
Mrs. Hemans, the Music by Cuartes T. Mar- 
trxn. London. J. B. Cramer. 

Tue very admired verses by Mrs. Hemans, are suf- 

ficient of themselves to carry much less valuable 

music than that of Mr. Martin into circulation and 
fame. There are two strophes of varied melody and 
arrangement, being more than the usual complement 
fora simple air. With a sufficient resemblance of 
character between the two clauses, for the necessary 
unity of so short a composition, there is that variety 
and remodification which redeem it from tautology. 
It is an expressive and happy piece of music. 








LETTERS 
FROM THE NETHERLANDS.—No, I. 





BRUXELLES. 

Ow leaving England, I resolved to write a journal of 
my tour; not like the prosing performances of ordi- 
nary travellers, who merely keep a log book of what 
they see and hear, eat, drink, or think of, but a work 
of superior merit, containing a correct and spirited 
account of the objects that attracted my notice, with 
a luminous exposition of the reflections I made on 
them; exhibiting, in fact, a series of philosophical 
observations on men and things in foreign parts. 
My narrative was to commence with my departure 
from the custom-house stairs, and my first chapter I 
had naturally enough dedicated to an account of the 
passage. The calmness of the weather gave me no 
promise of any of those disagreeable occurrences 
which it is so pleasing to speak of when they are 
over; and I saw no chance of any variety of incident 
to render my first chapter interesting; I therefore 
determined to enrich it with delineations of charac- 
ter, and accordingly directed my attention to “the 
noblest study of mankind”—the observation of my 
fellow-passengers. A wide field was open for my 
labours; there were sixty persons on board; [ 
walked up and down the deck, examining them all 
one after another; I scrutinized the appearance of 
each ; his manner, his style of dress, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance; I then formed my conclu- 
sions as to his character, his mode of life, his profes- 
sion. 

After having thus taken a general survey, I began 
to examine with greater.accuracy two of the party, 
who appeared to me to form a very amusing variety 
of the human species. They were equipped cap-a- 
pee in a most complete travelling costume. One of 
them, (whom, to avoid confusion in my narrative, I 
shall take the liberty of calling Mr. A.) was habited 
in a complete suit of dust-coloured gambroon, with 
a grey hat, the dimensions of which, as stated by 
the wearer himself, were, ‘the crown, four inches 
deep; brim, four inches broad :” he likewise in- 
formed us that he had a pair of shoes of brown lea- 
ther on purpose for walking in. He and his friend, 
(whom I beg leave to designate as Mr. B.) proposed 
making a pedestrian excursion in Switzerland, not 
hurrying or fatiguing themselves, but taking easy 
stages ; they thought they should walk about twelve 
miles a day; and the brown shoes were peculiarly 
adapted for such an undertaking ; they did not re- 
quire blacking, and they also possessed some other 
advantages which I have had the misfortune to for- 
get. “Oho!” thought I to myself, “there is no 
mistaking what these men are, at all events; what a 
pair of thorough Londoners; | pronounce them to 





be most capital specimens of cockney travellers ; 
they’ll do for the journal.” All that they said and 
did, coincided perfectly with the character I had 
fixed on for them. As we were passing before 
Greenwich Hospital, says B. to his friend A. with 
the broad brim, “ Really, the water is very smooth.” 
“Oh,” says A., in reply, “‘ I assure you, you may 
depend upon it, John, it will be rougher by and by ; 
when we get out to sea, you will find the difference, 
take my word for it.” This was far too good a thing 
to be thrown away; I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of trotting them out, if it had only been for the 
amusement of the moment. I immediately joined 
their party. The conversation soon turned on the 
London University: B. objected to it, on the ground 
of its apparent neglect of Christianity, in not contain- 
ing, in its original constitution at least, any provi- 
sion for religious instruction, and not observing any 
form of religious worship. A., with the broad brim, 
reiterated the opinions of his friend with a most in- 
genious flow of words. I undertook the apology, 
if not the defence, of the university. I regretted 
that the directors had not devised some plan for open- 
ing a school, to which every sect might resort, to be 
instructed in what Paley beautifully styles “our 
common Christianity ;” and, even if this were im- 
practicable, I was surprised that they should have 
left themselves open to the imputation of withhold- 
ing theological learning, when they might have so 
easily avoided the charge, merely by following the 
example of ‘‘ the two universities,” and endowing a 
rich professorship in divinity, without expecting the 
professor to do any thing further than receive the sa- 
lary. And as to a form of religious worship, I 
thought they were much better without any thing of 
the sort, unless it was conducted on a better plan 
than either at Oxford or at Cambridge. Nothing, I 
thought, had a more demoralising effect upon the 
young men, than the system of college chapel, to be 
compelled to go so many times a-week to hear the 
church service gallopped over by the chaplain, the 
most disreputable, in all probability, of the whole 
set of fellows. “That might have been the case 
formerly,” said A., with an earnest seriousness of 
manner, which seemed to imply that he was person- 
ally interested in the subject, *‘ but it is not so now, 
upon my word: I can assure you that the whole 
system has been very materially improved.” While 
{ was deliberating with myself, whether there might 
not be some family connection between my cockney 
companion in the broad brim, and some college- 
chaplain or other, B., after looking at me for some 
time, said, very quietly, ‘ why, that was the case at 
your college.” ‘Sir?’ said I, surprised that a 
stranger should know any thing about me or my col- 
lege ; “* That was the case,” he repeated, ‘at the col- 
lege you were at.” On looking at him again, I re- 
cognised him as a man a little my senior, who had 
distinguished himself very much while I was at col- 
lege, and had since been engaged in some of the 
most laborious and honourable offices of the uni- 
versity. I found that I had been attempting to ri- 
dicule a man that I could not but acknowledge to 
be entitled to my respect. So much for my sagacity ! 
I made no more attempts at the discovery of charac- 
ter. The gross blunder I had committed, dissipated 
all the dreams of my vanity, and gave a death-blow 
to my journal. 

We had an extraordinary storm at Bruxelles last 
Saturday. The weather had been for two days most 
oppressively hot ; but about the middle of the day of 
Saturday, there came a black thunder-cloud and hung 
over the town. I was glad to see it. because I 
thought it would change the weather. Between one 
and two a hurricane suddenly arose, the most extra- 
ordinary sight I ever saw; the dust and dirt, and 
soil, were raised en masse, till the air was as thick and 
brown as a November fog in London; I could 
scarcely see the towers of a church distant not above 
a hundred yards. I looked over the country, and 
saw it completely enveloped in a cloud of dust borne 
violently about in every direction, with the leaves 
and branches of trees whisked around in the vor- 
tex, and doors, windows, sails of windmills, and 
every thing that was moveable, flapping to and fro, 





It lasted some seconds, and was followed by a thun- 
der-storm. I hear that in some places it hailed so 
violently, as to cut the corn short off, as if it had 
been mowed. The fruit-stalls in the fruit-market 
were overturned, and the old women who kept them 
had their petticoats turned into a balloon, and were 
blown to the other side of the market-place; trees 
have been blown down, and other mischief done. 


p. 








CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
OF MODERN PUBLICATIONS. 


The Administration of Justice in'the British Colonies 
in the East Indies, By Joun Mivuer, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Parbury and Allen. 

Wira the exception of the subject of colonization, 
the topic discussed in this pamphlet is the most im- 
portant connected with our eastern dominions. We 
are rejoiced to see that it has been taken up bya 
gentleman who in his former works has displayed so 
much liberality in recommending reforms likely to 
be injurious to his own professional interests. We 
mention the work now, because we are anxious the 
public should lose no time in making themselves 
acquainted with its contents. Next week we shall 
present our readers with a careful analysis and re- 
view of it. 


A Letter to the Right Honourable Robert Peel on 
the Supply of Water to the Metropolis. By Ro- 
BERT Eb cereus Kerresa, M.D. Butcher, 

We are glad to see that the inhabitants of London 

are determined to keep public attention alive on this 

subject. The present Letter will assist, we think, in 
inducing Mr. Peel to alter his tone next session. 











A Catalogue of Brookes’s Museum, to be sold by Auc- 
tion on Monday the 14th Day of July and the 
Twenty-four following Days. 

We are truly sorry to see that this most valuable 

museum is about to be dispersed. Its contents are 

so well known to all members of the medical pro- 
fession that a mere notice of the day of sale will be 
sufficient to draw them thither in crowds. 














TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We must apologize to Sforza for the negligence of not 
noticing his donation to Wilmington Fleming in our Jast 
Number. It was forwarded at the beginning of last week, 
—His poetical communication, for which we are obliged, 
will be inserted speedily. 

There was a slight inaccuracy in the article on the 
Edinburgh Review, in our last Number, which though 
merely a printing slip, we are anxious to correct, as it 
had the appearance of dishonesty. ‘The words are thus 
pointed, ** is merely a periphrases for C2dipus, and does 
not mean, O big head of CEdipus.”” The marks of quo- 
tation in the MSS. finished at the first ** C2dipus.”” 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION: A Selection from 
the German Poets, with Grammatical and Explanator 
Notes.—Sacred Songs, by Mr. W. Peter.—The Subal- 
tern’s Log-Book.—The Life and Remains of Wilmot 
Warwick.—An improved edition of Plain Advice on 
Wills, by Mr. Brady. 


Works Just PuBLIsHED :—Armstrong’s Morbid 
Anatomy of the Stomach, Bowels, and Liver, Parts 
1 and 2, 4to. plates, 10s. 6d. plain, 21s. coloured.— 
Planche’s Descent of the Danube, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Sal- 
monia, or the Days of Fly Fishing, 10s. 6d,—Butler’s 
Outline’s of Practical Education, 4s.—Equity Jurisdic. 
tion of the High Court of Chancery.—Pearson’s Sere 
mons, 8vo. 12s.—Sermons on Christianity, &c., 5s.— 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical py | 
Calcutta. Vol. III. 8vo. 15s,—Correspondence of Lord 
Collingwood, 8vo. 16s. 
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WILL CLOSE NEXT SATURDAY. 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
MOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. The FIFTH 
s ANNUAL EXHIBITION for the Sale of Works 
of Art by Living British Artists. will CLOSE for the 

SEASON, on SATURDAY, the 19th of JULY. 
Admittance, One Shilling—Ca:alogue, One Shilling. 
J. CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, East. 


ENICE.—MR. PROUT'S celebrated Picture 
of CAMPANILE. DUCAL PALACE, 
BRIDGE of SIGHS, PRISON, &c. at VENICE, 
Exhibited this Year at the Water Colour Exhibition 
(No. 21,) will be engraved in the finest line manner, by 
HENRY LE KEUX, Esq. to form a Companion Plate 
to the Temple of Jupiter, atter J. M. W. Turner, Esq. 
» A 
Price, to Subscribers only, Prints, 3ls. 6d.; Proofs, 
63s. India Proofs, 84s.; Proofs, before Letters, £6. 6s. 
As this Plate will be engraved in the most exquisite 
style, and with extreme delicacy, the strictest attention 
will be paid in delivering the Proofs and Prints precisely 
in the order of subscription, and the names of Subscribers 
are, therefore, respectfully solicited to be forwarded, 
without delay, to Mr. Prout, 4, Brixton Place, Brix- 
ton; or to the Publishers, Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
Printsellers to the Kino, 6, Pall Mall; and F. G. 
Moon, 20, Threadneedle Street. 
London, July, 1828. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
Part XVIII., is published this day, containing: 
I. The French Revolution, Scott's Life of Napoleon. 
II. A Catechism of the Corn Laws. III. Scientific 
Education of the Upper Classes. IV. Dr. Winter's 
Sermon on the Repeal of the Sacramental Test. V. 
Life Assurances, Diminution of Sickness and Mortality. 
VI. National Tales of Ireland. VII. The Puffiad, a 
Satire. VIII. The Nervous System. IX. Mexico: 
Ward's Mexico in 1827; Beaufoy’s Mexican Illustra- 
tions. London: BaLow1n and CRADOCK. 

















This day is published, Part I. containing Four Views, 
BLLUSTRATIONS of VIRGINIA WATER, 
ang, the adjacent Scenery ; celebrated as the favourite 
and ff, ,uent retreat of HIS MOST GRACLOUS 
MAJESTY. Ina series of Views, from Sketches made 
on the spot, by W. A. DELAMOTTE, Jun., and 
drawn on Stone, by W. GRAVES, exhibiting the vari- 
ous improvements to the present period, and displaying 
the picturesque beauties of the different situations. 

To be completed in Three Parts.—Price, on imperial 
4to. 7s,-4d.; Proofs on India Paper, 10s. 6d. 

DI JIRBED by the NIGHT-MARE, from the 
celebr Picture now exhibiting at Somerset House, 
and painted by the late THEODORE LANE; en- 
graved on Steel by H. DAWE. Prints, 7s. 64d.; 
Proofs, 10s. 6d. 

Published by James Bunicock, 163, Strand, 11 doors 
East of Somerset House. 





This day is published, in four vols. 12mo. price £1. 2s. 


K A'T H EB RBI iW Bz, 
a Tale. 


Printed for A. K. Newmaw and Co., London. 
Where may be had, published this Year— 

MANFRONE, or One-Handed Monk, 3rd edition, 
four vols. £1. 

FATAL VOW, or St. Michael’s Monastery, 2nd 
edition, two vols. 10s. 

ITALIAN, or Black Penitents, large type, 6th edi- 
tion, four vols. £1. 

DUNCAN and PEGGY, a Scottish Tale, 3rd edition, 
three vols. 15s. 

BANDIT'’S BRIDE, or Maid of Saxony, 3rd edition, 
four vols. £1. 2s. 

TWO EMILYs, by Sophia Lee, 5th edition, two 
vols. 10s. 

FARMER of INGLEWOOD FOREST, 4th edi- 


tion, four vols. £1. 2s. 





DR. BIBER'’S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. in boards, the First Volume 
of the 

TH RISTIAN MONIUTOR and FAMILY 

/J FRIEND, containing a compiete Report of the 
above Course of Lectures ; besides a variety of MODEL 
LESSONS, illustrated by Wood Cuts, and other Mate- 
rials for Instruction on the Infant System. This Pub- 
lication, which will be continued in Monthly Numbers, 
at Is. each, is particularly recommended to the attention 
of Parents, of Teachers in Public and Private Schools, 
and of all those who are alive to the importance of an im- 
proved mode of Education. 

Published by Cow1e and STRANGE, Paternoster 
Row. Sold by Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch 
Street; W. Darron, Holborn Hill; SuHerwoon, 
pe Pirer, Paternoster Row; and all Book. 
sellers. 








CONSTABLE’s MISCELLANY. | 
This day is published, price 3s. 6id., or fine paper, price 5s. 
- Vol. XXVI., containing 
HE PLEIAD; a Series of Abridgments from 
_ seven distinguished Writers on the Evidences of 
Christianity. By the Venerable FRANCIS WRANG.- 
HAM, M.A., F.R.S.L., Archdeacon of Cleaveland. 
Edinburgh: printed for ConsTABLE and Co.; and 
Hurst, CHancek, and Co., London. 





This day is published, price 2s., neatly done up in cloth, 
HWE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL; or, 
PRAYERS for EVERY MORNING and 
EVENING in the WEEK. To which are added, 
Family and other Prayers, Select Portions of Scripture, 
Self-examinatory Questions, Hymns, &c. By THO- 
MAS CARPENTER, author of the Scholar’s Speliing 
Assistant, &c., &c., &c., Ke. 
London: Hurst, Cuance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard. ' 
‘his day were published, in one large vol. &vo. price 12s. 
Wey ERMONS, preached before the KING, by 
, HUGH PEARSON, D.D., 
Domestic Chaplain to his Majesty, and Dean of Salisbury. 
Printed for T. CADELL, Strand ; and sold by Messrs. 
RivinGcTon, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Messrs. HaATCH- 
ARD and Son, Piccadilly; and W. BLackwoop, 
Edinburgh. 


LIBRARY OF POPULAR READING 

BFQNOR Book Societies, Club-Houses, Hotels, and 

‘ Coffee Rooms, THE MIRROR (Vol. XI.) just 
published, price 5s. 6d., contains a Memoir and Portrait 
of the late Captain Clapperton, and nearly Forty Engrav- 
ings of Public Improvements and other subjects of Cu- 
riosity and Interest; with about Five Hnndred closely- 
printed pages of all the Literary Novelties of the last 
Six Months.—Vol. I. to X.—price £2. 14s. 6d. boards— 

half-bound, £3. 3s. 

The ARCANA of SCIENCE for 1828, price 4s. 6d. 

BEAUTIES of SCOTT, in 2 vols. price 7s. boards. 

The CABINET of CURIOSITIES, price 5s. boards. 

Printed for Joun LimBirp, 143, Strand; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 


Mr. BROOKES’S CELEBRATED MUSEUM 
AND THEATRE OF ANATOMY. 
N R. GEORGE ROBINS has the Pleasure to 
1 announce to the Medical World, that he has been 
honoured by the Instructions of Joshua Brookes, Esq. 
F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. &c. to SELL BY AUCTION, 
on Monday, the ]4th of July, and ‘Twenty-five following 
Days, (Sunday and Monday always excepted,) at the 
Theatre of Anatomy, in Blenheim Street, London, 
THE ANATOMICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL MU- 
SEUM OF THIS LEARNED ANATOMIST. 
It includes every Description of Anatomical Preparation 
calculated for the Elucidation of all Parts of the Human 
Body and its Diseases, both Dried and in Spirits, with a 
Multitude of 
PATHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS, 

comprising Preparations illustrative of Morbid Anato- 
my, on a very Extensive Scale; Casts and Models of the 
Gravid Uterus, taken from Individuals who have fallea 
Victims either during or subsequent to Parturition, de- 
monstrating almost every variety of presentation of the 
Foetus, Twins, &c. Besides which there is an Extensive 
Collection of Fotuses, and Casts of ditto, of every Period 
of Utero-Gestation, and every variety of Mal-Conforma- 
tion; in fact, this Scientific Repertorium has acquired 
its justly extensive reputation from the well-known acu- 
men displayed by its Enlightened Founder. In addition, 
but forming the first part of the Sale, the Extensive and 
perfectly Unique 

COLLECTION OF ZOOTOMICAL SUBJECTS, 
chiefly comprising the Skeletons of almost all the Ma- 
malia and Birds, including three Elephants, Male and Fe- 
male, two Hippopotami, two Rhinoceroses, and a Giraffe, 
with many Splendid Vascular Preparations of both classes 
of Animals, as well as some Superb Skeletons of Reptiles 
and Fishes, injected Specimens, &c. ; a large Display of 
the rarest Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes stuffed, 
with some Cases of Insects ; and further, the Hippiatrist 
or Veterinary Surgeon will find a most Interesting Dis- 
play of the Anatomy and Pathology of the Horse. The 
Museum comprehends 


UPWARDs OF SIX THOUSAND PREPA- 
RATIONS, 

in glass, containing a Choice Selection of various Parts 
of the Human Body; likewise a great Assortment of 
Diseased Bones, in many of which the Morbid Affection 
is very remarkable. Amongst these, a Cranium, brought 
from Lima, extensively afHicted with Osteitis, is proba- 
bly Unique. Numerous aud nncommonly fine Illustra- 
tions of the Ravages made by Syphilis in the Osseous 
Structure of Man, the dreadful results of which are seen 
in a fine Series of Crania, and in most other Bones, 
There is one 

INVALUABLE SPECIMEN OF THE LUXA. 

TION OF THE HEAD. 
of the Os Femoris into the Foramen Thyroideum, and 














from the Ligamentum Obturas becoming ossified, it is 
formed into a Concave Receptacle for its alien tenant. 


The whole forming the finest Exhibition that ever was 
presented to the Attention, and for the Admiration, of 
the Medical World; one which, to the latest Period, 
will reflect Immortal Honour on the zealous and highly. 
gifted Individual who, at an Expense of £20,000, and a 
Sacrifice of Thirty Years of his Life, has accomplished 
this Herculean Task. The limits of an advertisement 
necessarily preclude going into a further Detail, but de. 
scriptive Catalogues will be ready in a few days, and may 
be had at the principal towns in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; at Paris, Vienna, Frankfort, and Berlin; and 
of Mr. Rospins, Covent Garden, at 2s. 6d., each, with. 
out which no one can be admitted to this Exhibition. 


Mr. BROOKES’S MUSEUM. 

Arrangement of the First Twelve Days. 
| R. GEORGE ROBINS has the Honour of 

announcing to the Medical Profession, that the 
FIRST DAY’S SALE of this Splendid and most Va. 
luable Collection of ANATOMICAL and ZOOTO. 
MICAL PREPARATIONS, which will commence 
on Monday, the 14th of July, at One o’Clock, will be 
devoted to Gentlemen professing the Obstetric Depart- 
ment of the Chirurgical Art, and also Accoucheurs, 
when the whole of the highly interesting Subjects, com. 
prising Models and Casts, accurately painted from Na- 
ture, of nearly every Case of Natural and Preternatural 
Parturient Presentation that has occurred, with a multi. 
tude of Casts of Fatal Monstrosities, of every Species, al- 
most ad infinitum, either actually modelled or moulded 
trom recent unfortunate individuais, chiefly under Mr, 
Brookes’s acute eye, will be SOLD BY AUCTION, 
at the Theatre of Anatomy, Blenheim Street, without 
the least Reserve; including a Choice Display of Patho. 
logical Subjects of extreme moment to all Gentlemen en- 
gaged in the Department of em otf ; some of the Spe. 
cimens are even taken from Morbid Limbs, amputated 
by that celebrated Surgeon, Mr. Pett, for Spina Ventosa, 
&c., and others from corresponding Incurable Maladies, 
which having resisted the Skill of our first Surgeons of 
the present day, have, as a dernier resource, been sub- 
jected to Extirpation or Amputation, or have terminated 
Fatally, from being Irremedial. 

FIRST AND SECOND DAY’S SALE. 

Monet Room.—Models and Casts of the Gravid Ute- 
rus, Foetal Monstrosities, a Multitude of Fac-Similes of 
Pathological Subjects of the greatest interest, a Splendid 
and most Interesting Series of Accurate Dissections of 
the Human Brain, &c. 

THIRD DAY’S SALE. 

The Anatomy and Pathology of the Horse, Zebra, 
Quagga, and Ass, and Kangaroo, highly interesting to 
Veterinary Surgeons, Zoologists, &c. 

FOURTH DAY’S SALE. 

The Anatomy and Pathology of the Human Bladder, 
Kidneys, and contiguous Viscera, a Multitude of Human 
and Comparative Calculi, with their Analyses by one of 
the most Celebrated Chymists. 

FIFTH DAY’S SALE. 

Order Pteroenta, Colugo, and Bats. Order Insectivora, 

Exincisoria, Marsuepialia, Praedacea. 


[Sale of Mr. Brookes’s Museum, continued from p. 95. ] 


SIXTH DAY’S SALE- 
Lion, Tiger, Dog, Bear, Whale, Seal, Merse, &c. 


SEVENTH DAY’S SALE. 

Wet Preparations, consisting of the Anatomy and Pa- 
thology of the Male Organs of Generation, the Larynx, 
Pharynx, Tongue, Lungs, &c. 

EIGHTH DAY’S SALE. 

ZooLocy.— Apes, Baboons, Monkeys, Beavers, 


Rats, &e. 
NINTH DAY’S SALE. 
Anatomical and Pathological Preparations in Spirits. 


TENTH DAY’S SALE. 
ZooLocy.—The Order Ruminantia. 


ELEVENTH DAY’S SALE. 

ANATOMY. 

TWELFTH DAY’s SALE. 

Birps.— The Order Conirostres, Skeletons, and 
Stuffed Specimens, 

The Sale will continue Twenty-five Days. 

Descriptive Catalogues, in two Parts, may be had at 
the Principal Towns in Engiand : also Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Dublin; at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Franktort ; 
and at Mr. Geo. Robins’s Office, Covent Garden, (at 
2s. 6d. each part,) without which no one can be admitted 
to the exhibition. 








** for the Editor” (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hajl Court; Sherwood 
and Co., Paternoster Row: by all Booksellers and News- 
venders in the United Kingdom; and at Paris by Bobee et 
Hingray.———G,, Davidson, Printer, Serie’s Place, Carey Street, 





